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INTRODUCTION. 




;N an introduction to a work of the 
kind which, we here present to the 
public, the reader will expect to find 
some clear definition of our purpose 
and a general outline of the principles which are to 
guide us throughout the whole of our labours ; and 
this we may promise at the very outset. Our object 
is clear and definite, and we hope to make it plain to 
every one who will bestow a very limited attention 
to what we have written. 

Clothing is not only a want of mankind, but it 
is one of those wants upon which people are dis- 
posed to bestow the greatest amount of consi- 
deration. In two ways the clothing is supposed to 
represent the wearer. The coarse Jersey fi*ock and 
fustian jacket advertise the labourer, whilst the 
superfine cloth and elegant fit indicate the taste and 
habits of the gentleman ; but it is not simply in 
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these things that clothes are symbolical. The 
extreme of fashion generally indicates the fop, and 
however fine the materials and faultless the fit 
there is something stamped upon the individual 
that indicates a want of brain, and leads us to 
expect to find that frivolity of character which is 
generally associated with it. Now, every one wishes 
to dress well, not simply that the clothing should 
be of good quality and the fashion unquestioned, 
but as they prefer pleasure to pain, so far they 
desire that the articles worn should be adapted to 
the body, and afford all the protection and comfort 
that is derived from well-made articles of clothing. 
There is one distinction between ours and all 
other books on dress that have come under our 
observation, and that is, that we are dealing with 
the necessary and not the ornamental part of 
clothing. Most authors who have written upon 
this subject have confined their attention to the 
history of costume, or the absurdity or elegance 
of some particular fashion, or of the harmony 
of the colours and relation of the dress to the figure 
of the individual, and hence have dealt only with 
the exterior. We, on the contrary, have commenced 
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from within, have analysed the wants and noted 
the structure of all the internal organs, and then 
adapted the clothing that envelopes them in such 
a manner as not only to preserve the health, but to 
impart the greatest benefit to the wearer. 

Many will suppose that we have given far too pro- 
minent a place to the Corset in the following pages ; 
but we have two reasons for the special advocacy 
bestowed upon this much abused but still indis- 
pensable article of female attire. In the first place, 
whilst ladies wear petticoats it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have some basis of support upon which 
they may rest without compressing the body with 
strings, which must necessarily act as ligatures 
wherever they are tied. A foundation was there- 
fore necessary upon which the whole superstructure 
of the clothing could be reared, and by which the 
weight might be distributed equally upon every 
part of the frame ; and in the second place we have 
often to hide defects, and not unfrequently to give 
support in cases of spinal deformities — stooping of 
the body or twist of the shoulders when debility 
or habit have impaired the natural erect and grace- 
ful attitude which the perfectly-developed frame 
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should always assume. We have therefore bestowed 
special attention on this article, since we are fully 
convinced that no lady can be properly dressed with- 
out it, unless indeed she should adopt the Oriental 
costume. 

The principal writers upon the subject of Corsets 
have been medical men, who, great as is their know- 
ledge of t/ieir part of the question, certainly know 
nothing of ours ; and hence what they have written 
has been almost entirely without practical utility. 
If a corset-maker wrote an essay upon any medical 
contrivance — say, for instance, the use of the lancet 
or blister — ^we expect that she would meet with the 
derision of the whole faculty; and the medical 
practitioner must not be angry if he also should 
excite a smile when he speaks of things with which 
he also is unacquainted. That our readers may 
perfectly comprehend what we mean we insert here 
an extract from a medical work of the very highest 
authority, which contains at one view all the merits 
and demerits of this dass of writers. The evils are 
all portrayed by a master hand, but there is not one 
hint that can be of the least service to the world by 
way of remedying it. 
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" In connexion with the use of stays the usual 
mode of their construction requires some notice. 
Whilst they are so made as to press downwards and 
together the lower ribs ; to reduce the cavity of the 
chest, especially at its base; to press injuriously 
upon the heart, lungs, liver, stomach, and colon, and 
even partially to displace those vital organs ; they 
leave the upper region of the chest exposed — ^those 
very regions where tubercular consumption, bron- 
chial and inflammatory diseases generally commence, 
or are most prone to attack — ^to the vicissitudes of 
season, weather, temperature, humidity, and external 
injury. These noxious and unnecessary articles of 
clothing— these mischievous appliances to the female 
form, useful only to conceal defects and make up 
deficiencies in appearance — are rendered still more 
injurious by the number of unyielding, or only 
partially yielding, supports with which they are 
constructed on every side. These are the whale- 
bones in the back and sides, and steel in front, 
extending from nearly the top of the sternum almost 
to the pubes. The motions of the trunk and spine 
are thereby restrained, and the nutrition of the com- 
pressed parts impaired ; but, irrespective of the dis- 
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placement of vital and assimilative viscera that 
follows the amount of pressure, the metal support 
in front has an injurious effect which has been 
universally overlooked. However well it may be 
protected from contact with the surface, it acts as a 
conductor of animal warmth and of the electro- 
motive agency passing through the frame ; it carries 
off by its polarization into the surrounding air, espe- 
cially during humid states of the atmosphere, the 
electricity of the body, this agent being necessary 
to the due discharge of the nervous functions either 
in its electro-galvanic or magneto-electric state of 
manifestation. The injurious influence of stays on 
the female economy, as respects not only diseases of 
the spinal column but also the disorders of the 
uterine organs, is manifest to all who consider 
the subject." — T)k. Copeland's Medical Dictionary^ 
p. 855. 

We have selected the above extract from Dr. 
Copeland, because he is one of the most able, learned, 
and judicious medical writers of this day, and one, 
too, whose work will be read for a long time to come, 
as his " Dictionary of Practical Medicine " is an 
elaborate digest of the whole circle of medical 
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literature. But let every one adhere . to their own 
profession ; for it is evident to us that the Doctor 
knows no more about stay-making than we do of 
Sanscrit. 

We are quite agreed upon the point, that " the 
use of stays and their present mode of construction 
require some consideration ;" but our consideration 
should be how to improve them. Improve them ? 
the Doctor seems to say ; why, do away with them 
altogether. Pray do not hasten to your conclusion 
too rapidly, Sir. Supposing we adopted the same 
reasoning in reference to physic ? We would say, 
and say truly, that it is nauseous to the palate, and 
upon the highest medical authority we might affirm 
that it is uncertain in its operation ; but more than 
this, whatever Dr. A. prescribes. Dr. B. will con- 
demn, and Drs. C. and D. will diflFer from both of 
them. Shall we then " throw physic to the dogs," 
knowing well, at the same time, that they will not 
take it ? Nay, we know the profession too well ; 
know that their skill, science, and experience will 
ever be invaluable to mankind ; and know also that 
their only hope of maintaining their present honour- 
able position before the public is by adapting their 
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gystem to the wants of humanity. We cheerfully 
concede all this to the fiunilty, and only ask in 
return to be measured by the same standard. 

It never seems to have occurred to the Doctor 
that ladies must and will wear stays, in spite of all 
the medical men in the world. The strong and 
perfect feel the benefit of using them, and to the 
weak and delicate, or imperfect, they are absolutely 
indispensable; bnt when we say this, we mean 
corsets properly constructed ; for if the construction 
be faulty, the mistake will be equally as bad as the 
administration of a cathartic instead of a diapho- 
retic. Yes, says the practitioner, but then none 
bnt a quack would do such a thing. Precisely so ; 
and no one who knew how to adapt a pair of 
corsets to the human fignre would ever injure the 
body by trying to improve it. Only suppose that 
corset-making has fallen into the hands of quacks 
— ^that is, of people who do not understand 
their profession — and the whole question is 
answered. 

But, says the Doctor again, they are "useful 
only to conceal defects and make up deficiencies in 
appearance.*' Well, that is something, at aU events. 
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considering how many defective people there are in 
the world. But, pardon ns, Doctor ; that is not the 
only use they are of. Corsets, properly constructed, 
not only hide the deficiencies of Nature, but, by 
giving proper support where it is needed, enable 
her to correct them, and hence call back the figure 
to its normal position. This, we take it, is no 
little thing when so many people are im- 
perfect. 

What is said about the unyielding substance, 
and the whalebone and steel busk, is perfectiy cor- 
rect ; such corsets should never be worn by those 
who value either their health or comfort. 

Whilst upon this matter of objections, it may not 
be amiss to notiiie one more, originating, however, 
from another quarter. In the Exhibition of 1851, 
the staymakers said, ^'Oh, she was never brought 
up to the trade, and what should Madame Caplin 
know about it?" Now, it is perfectiy true that 
we never served an apprenticeship to the trade; 
and if we had, tibe probability is, that we should 
have done as the trade does-^— make corsets for the 
body to be fitted to, and not fitted the corset to 
the body. What we have brought to the trade 
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is simply intelligence ; the stitching was quite as 
good before we begun as it is now. 

It may appear strange, that after so long a 
period since the ordinary corset had been con- 
demned, no substantial improvement had been 
made in its construction. But the reason of this 
evidently is, that the whole afi^ had been left 
entirely in the hands of working people — generally 
females of little or no education-:-who knew no 
more of the structure and functions of the body 
than an unlettered philosophical-instrument maker 
knows of the structure of the starry heavens. 
Hence the requirements of the internal organs 
were unknown, and the line of beauty on the ex- 
ternal figure unperceived. The old assemblage of 
straight lines and angular shapes, which were 
brought together to make up one pair of stays, was 
no more adapted to the preservation of the health 
and the display of the beauty of the body, than a 
straight piece to cover a round baU without creases. 
And hence the just condemnation which has been 
bestowed on them by the medical faculty. 

One reason why we succeeded in improving the 
corset where aU others had failed was, perhaps, 
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because we not only took a scientific view of the 
body, but a geometrical measurement of it. It 
would be of no interest to the general reader to 
give the method by which we proceeded; it is 
enough for us to say, that by an elaborate calcula- 
tion we succeeded in meeting all the requirements 
of the case, and hence the perfection of our inven- 
tions. Corset-maJdng with us becomes an art 
which requires a scientific education to pursue it. 

The result of all this care and study was the 
formation of a figure, in some measure ideal, but 
still true to life, on which our corsets might be 
tried, and to which they might be adapted. The 
figure which we give in another part of this work 
is one of our first designs. It is a copy from 
nature, but such a copy as enables one to form a 
conception of the beauty of the human race when 
the end of nature has been attained, in giving the 
proper development to the body. This was our 
first triumph: we had succeeded in inventing an 
artificial envelope, which, whilst it gave freedom 
to the motions, afibrded ample support to the 
yielding parts. AU the rest of our adaptations 
are only modifications of this, rendered necessary 
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by the various physical conformations presented 
to us. 

In the first edition of this work we made it a 
special point to defend the corset^ and the numerous 
calls upon our time and attention made it impossible 
to do more at that time than to point out its rela- 
tion to the body, and its general utility as a basis 
of support for the whole of the superincumbent 
clothing. In the present edition we have given 
prominence to many things which are of infinite 
importance to health and beauty, which were there 
omitted. It is not that our faith in the utility of 
the corset has abated, but in giving a new edition 
of our book our desire has been to make it a com- 
panion to the toilet, and a work of general utility 
to every family in which ladies and children have 
to be cbthed and cared for. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY IN WOMAN. 

" A woman in the pride of beauty's bloom." 

Homer. 

" For her own person 
It beggarM all description ; she did lie 
In a pavilion, cloth of gold and tissue, 
O'er-picturing that Venus where we see 
The fiincy outwork nature." 

Shakspeare. 

I T is scarcely necessary, for the purpose 
for which this chapter is written, to 
give anything like an anatomical and 
physiological description of the hu- 
man body. We must, however, assume, that since 
there is no beauty without health, so, also, that 
without a good general knowledge of the conditions 
under which health may be preserve'H, there will 
always be a vast amount of sickness and deformity 
in the community. This, then, we may take for 
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granted^ thai all the ills which flesh is heir to arise 
from one simple cause — ignorance, and the conse- 
quent indulgence and imbeciliiy of mankind — ^for 
Nature is beneficent in all her operations, both in 
the construction of the body, and in its relations 
and adaptation to the external circumstances by 
which it is surrounded. 

For the body itself is " fearfully and wonderfully 
made/' Supported by over two hundred bones, 
which are welded together by ligaments and ten- 
dons, and again overlaid by hundreds of muscles 
— the bands and pulleys by which action and loco- 
motion become possible — permeated by thousands 
of nerves which give sensibility and vitality to the 
living mass, and clothed by a soft and flexible skin 
which charms at once the eye and the touch. The 
different cavities, also — see how wonderfully they 
are filled. The head is the treasure-vault of 
all our thoughts, emotions, sensations, and pas- 
sions ; the thorax contains the heart and lungs ; 
the abdomen all the digestive and secretive 
organs ; and even the orifices are all mysteriously 
furnished. How wonderfully is the eye em- 
bedded in its socket, the palate and tongue in the 
mouth, the organs of speech in the larynx, the 
olfactory nerve in the nostrils, the auditory nerve 
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in the ears, and what exquisite sensibility is trea- 
sured up in the tips of the fingers ! 

It is as well, also, to remember that besides 
beauty and utility, a grand adaptation of the most 
simple means to the great end and purposes of life 
is always kept in view in the structure and relation, 
of all the organs. The mechanical powers, the 
geometrical figures, the motion and weight of the 
fluids, and the operations of chemistry, are continu- 
ally engaged in the support and renewal of the frame; 
uniting an accumulation of force with a simplicity of 
operation truly wonderftd — all contributing by their 
million operations to produce that beauty of the 
outward form which we are now seeking to illus- 
trate. See how the head — the seat and treasure- 
chamber of the soul — is balanced on the neck ; the 
spine, how it curves in beautiful arches ; the body, 
with its graceful lines, enclosing, as in a casket, the 
other vital organs. We must come to regard this 
mass as a whole, and must, as before remarked, 
understand the utility and relations of the various 
organs to one great end, before we can properly 
appreciate the conditions of health and the means 
of cultivating or preserving beauty. 

Nor has nature been niggardly in furnishing the 
external universe to supply us with everything that 
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can minister to our wants and pleasures. For the 
eye, what scenes of beauty and objects of wonder ; 
for the ear, what sounds of divine harmony ; what 
luxuries for the palate ; what balmy objects for the 
touch; what fragrance for the smell. To the in- 
tellect she presents the key of the treasures of 
knowledge ; to the heart she opens the fountains of 
lo^e, and in life and death links our destiny with 
the beautiful, the pure, and the good. Nature, our 
beneficent mother, like a careful parent, has sur- 
rounded us with the best possible conditions, and 
all she requires from us is obedience to her laws. 

Health, then, depends upon the manner in which 
the various organs of the body are enabled to per- 
form their several functions. There must, in order 
that this desirable state of existence may be fully 
enjoyed, be perfect respiration — the air passing down 
into the lungs, and inflating every little cell where 
the new blood comes to be baptized in a fresh at- 
mosphere. The mouth, the pharynx, the oesophagus, 
the stomach, and other digestive apparatus through- 
out the long winding circle through which the 
food passes on its way to the heart, must digest 
and transmute the whole mass so as to eliminate 
every nutritive particle from it. The heart must 
always beat and keep the blood in constant circula- 
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tion, and the various secretions and excretions of 
the body go on without let or hindrance. The 
air and the food must be pure, the skin refreshed 
by daily ablutions, and the body strengthened by 
proper exercise, or perfect health cannot be long 
enjoyed. These conditions pertain to, and are ap- 
plicable to all people ; but in a proper system of 
hygiene, regard must always be had to age, sex, 
temperament, and constitutional force. 

But as we write exclusively for the use of ladies, 
it may be as well here to notice some of the more 
striking distinctions between the perfect male and 
female form that may be easily perceived. The 
bones of the female are lighter, softer, and more 
elegantly shaped than those of the male. The 
female head is smaller, the pelvis is broader and 
deeper, and the cavity of the acetabulum less deeply 
sunk than in man. The neck of the thigh-bone is 
shorter and more sloping in man than in woman, 
and in him, therefore, the basis of support is greater, 
and is more immediately in the centre of gravity. 
The femurs being further apart, and the knees closer 
in woman, diminishes the base of support, and 
imparts a peculiar rolling motion to her progres- 
sion; hence, walking is more difl&cult in woman 
than in man, and cannot be so long continued. 
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The stature of woman is about five or six inches 
below that of man, and her muscles are less project- 
ing — partly because they are smaller and less power- 
ful, and partly from their fatty covering, which 
contributes so much to the rounded and undulating 
outline of her form. The breast and haunches of 
the male and female are in inverse proportion — ^the 
chest being broad, and the hips narrow in the for- 
mer, the reverse in the latter ; or, in other words, 
if a plumb-line be let fall from the points of the 
shoulders of both, the hips of the woman would 
project beyond the line, while those of the man 
would fall considerably within it. Again, when in 
a recumbent posture on the back, the breast of the 
man will be the highest part, but the pubes in the 
woman. The female loins are also the broadest, 
and the hollow of her back the greatest, in order 
that the due inclination may be given to the pelvis. 
It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that 
tastes differ widely in reference to what constitutes 
female beauty. Fortunately for us, the goddess 
which one man adores, is only a plain, homely, and 
very ordinary person to another ; and so far does 
this vagary of liking extend, that more than one 
learned author has written in favour of a woman 
with a crooked leg. But for this variety of taste. 
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marriages would seldom take place, except with 
those of one particular temperament. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to establish a standard which 
shall comprehend all, without discrimination. 
Among the ancients, a small forehead and joined 
eyebrows were charming features in a female coun- 
tenance ; and in Persia, large joined eyebrows are 
highly esteemed. In some Indian countries, black 
teeth and white hair are necessary ingredients in 
the character of a beauty; and in the Marian 
Islands it is a capital object with ladies to blacken 
their teeth with herbs, and to blanch their hair with 
certain liquors. Beauty, in China and Japan, is 
composed of a large countenance, small and half- 
concealed eyes, a broad nose, minute feet, and a 
prominent abdomen. Some tribes, both in America 
and Asia, compress the heads of their children 
between two wooden planks, with a view to enlarge 
and beautify the face ; others compress them late- 
rally ; others depress the crown only ; and others 
make the head as round as possible. Every nation 
has an idea of beauty peculiar to itself; and almost 
every individual has his own notions and taste con- 
cerning this quality. The empire of beauty, how- 
ever, amidst all these discordant ideas with respect 
to the qualities in which it consists, has been very 
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generally acknowledged, and particularly in all 
civilized countries; and when it is united with, 
other accomplishments that tend to render females 
amiahle, it contrihutes in no small degree to give 
them importance and influence, to polish the 
manners of society, and to contribute to its order 
and happiness. 

And here we may be permitted to define what 
we mean by a beautiful woman, since much of the 
value of our suggestions will depend upon our 
having a correct standard or idea of beauty, and a 
proper appreciation of the manner in which a 
prompt obedience to the laws of health will enable 
every one to approximate to that standard. For 
although the individual type of beauty must 
always be in the grace and the expression, and be 
therefore innate, still it depends neither upon 
the size nor temperament of the possessor: the 
stature may be taU, or even short; the eyes, 
hair, and complexion, either fair or dark; the 
body plump or slim ; and yet the person may be 
exceedingly beautiful. What we require in a 
beautiful woman is, that the head should be com- 
pact and well rounded, and should not appear 
too large ; the forehead white, smooth, and open, 
with the hair receding from it. The hair should 
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be bright and glossy, and if falling in curls around 
the neck the better, ais it serves to relieve the 
deadness of the skin. The eyes should be bright, 
full, and lively, expressive of kindness, affection, 
and good humour. The cheeks should be firm, yet 
soft and plump, with the red and white finely 
blended together ; the ears small, well folded, and 
having an agreeable tinge of red ; the nose straight, 
and the mouth small; the lips well turned, 
and soft, even to the eye, with a living red in them. 
" A truly pretty mouth,'' says an old author, " is 
like a rosebud that is beginning to blow.'' The 
teeth should be middle-sized, white, well arranged, 
and even. The chin of moderate size, white, soft, 
and agreeably round. The neck should be of 
a moderate size, white, straight, and of a soft, 
easy, and flexible make, less above, and gently 
increasing towards the shoulders. The whiteness 
and delicacy of the skin, should be continued, or 
rather go on improving, to the bosom. The skin 
in general should be white, properly tinged with 
red, with a softness and visible sign of shining 
health in it. The shoulders should be gently 
spread, the arms white, round, firm, and soft, 
more particularly from the elbow to the hand. 
The hands should be long, delicate, and the joints 
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and palms without either harshness or dry- 
ness, and shotdd appear to unite insensihly with 
the arm. The fingers should he fine, long, round, 
and soft, lessening towards the tips ; the nails long, 
rounded at the ends, and pellucid. The hosom 
should he white and full, and the hreasts equal 
in roundness, whiteness, and firmness, neither 
too much elevated nor too much depressed — rising 
gently, and very distinctly separated ; in one word, 
just like those of the Venus de Medici. The sides 
should he long, and the hips wider than the 
shoulders, and should turn off and go down gra- 
dually to the knee. The knee should he even and 
well rounded ; the legs straight, but varied by a 
proper rounding of the more fleshy parts j and the 
feet finely turned, white, and small. Beauty, 
therefore, is not a question of face only. If you 
look at the face alone of the Venus de Medici, it 
appears extremely beautiful, but if you consider all 
the other elegancies of her make, the beauty of her 
fece becomes less striking, and is almost lost in a 
multiplicity of charms. This idea of the Queen of 
Love was doubtless in the mind of the poet when 
he wrote — 

" Slow, melting strains their queen's approach declare ; 
Where'er she turns the Graces homage pay : 
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With arms sublime that float upon the air, 
In gliding state she wins her easy way ; 
O'er her warm cheek and rising bosom move 
The bloom of young desire and purple light of love." 

Gray. 

Mr. Walker, in his elaborate work on Female 

Beauty, describes three several varieties, each of 

which is perfect in its kind. He arranges them 

under the heads of — 

1. Intellectual beauty, as shown in the statue of 

Minerva. 

2. Nutritious beauty, as shown in the statue of 

Venus. 
8. Locomotive beauty, as shown in the statue of 

Diana. 
In the first, the intellectual qualities predomi- 
nate, and the figure is slight, yet capable of sup- 
porting great fatigue. The head is large in pro- 
portion to the body, and the intellectual powers 
seem to absorb the nutrition required for the 
growth of the physical organization. In the se- 
cond, the trunk is larger and longer, the waist and 
hips broader, the lower limbs shorter, aflfording 
'ample space for the development of all the vital 
organs. In the third, the trunk is shorter, the 
extremities longer and more powerful, the head 
smaller, and generally speaking, the character more 
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determined. He also gives the different mixtures 
of each of these temperaments which give rise to 
the intermediate forms. It is enough for our pur- 
pose to observe that no absolute standard of beauty 
can be fixed, each style having its own peculiar 
excellences ; and that, therefore, before any adapta- 
tion of dress can be successfully constructed, the 
contour of the body should be carefully observed, 
and no attempt made to regulate its form by any 
preconceived standard of fashion which is based 
upon any but that particular tjrpe. 

The great secret of beauty, however, is ex- 
pression ; and this, although varied in every one 
according to age, sex, and temperament, is always 
adorable. Cousin, in his Philosophy of the Beau- 
tiful, says : — " The figure of man is of a grave and 
severe beauty, because it announces dignity and 
power ; the figure of woman is of a delicate beauty, 
because it reflects kindness, tenderness, and grace. 
In ^ach sex the beauty will be different only 
according as the expression differs.'' 

This idea was no doubt present to the mind of 
the poet, when he wrote his description of our first 
parents : — 

" Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect ! with native honour clad, 
In naked majetty, seemed lords of alU 
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And worthy seemed, for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone : 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure ; 
Severe, but in tnie filial freedom plac'd. 
Whence true authority in man. Though both 
Kot equal, as their sex not equal seem'd : 
For contemplation he, and valour form'd ; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace." 

Milton. 

It is this expression which constitutes the great 
charm in the statuary of the ancient Greeks. All 
their works of art are animated hy, and expressive 
of some thought, sentiment, or feeling. Love, 
wisdom, goodness, mirth, grief, anger, and rage are 
still seen in the productions of those old artists. 
The first class of beauty was assigned to the superior 
divinities, the second to heroes, and the third to 
fauns. Of the superior gods, the Satumian family 
possess the rank of sublimity in the ' KaXoc, or 
beautiful. In the fine head of Jupiter the hair rises 
from the forehead, and descends in abundant flow- 
ing locks on each side of the face and neck to the 
shoulders ; the forehead is muscular, expressive of 
great strength ; the nose and cheeks correspondent ; 
the eyes and mouth express benevolence ; the wise 
and serious brow, the placid countenance and full 
beard, inspire reverence and awe. His figure is the 
of the superior gods. His right arm 
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moderately raised with his thunderbolt, or leaning 
on his sceptre, presents the habitual act of govern- 
ing the universe. And all his family partake more 
or less of those same characteristics, excepting that 
his brother Neptune's countenance is more severe 
and his hair more disturbed. Pluto's hair hanging 
over his forehead gives a gloomy cast to his counte- 
nance, which is increased by his more open and 
staring eyes. Winckelmann has observed that some- 
thing of the lion may be traced in the forehead, 
nose, and hair of Jupiter, which adds might and 
magnanimity to the benevolence and awful majesty 
of his character. In the youthful beauty of 
Apollo, Bacchus, and Mercury the same benevolence 
and wisdom are expressed, modified by their peculiar 
characteristics and offices. But the most engaging 
and captivating species of beauty exists in the 
female sex, and was represented by the Greeks in a 
superior class of statues. The large eye and full 
lip of Juno gives an air of haughtiness to her coun- 
tenance ; her limbs are round, and her figure is 
majestic. Minerva's figure partakes of Juno's 
majesty, but her &ce is not so full, and has an ex- 
pression of abstract wisdom. Venus is represented 
as an assemblage of female charms ; her form is 
delicate, perfect, and elegant in the highest degree ; 
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her motions gracefiil, and her countenance expressive 
of love and sweetness. 

Neither were those consummate artists less care- 
ful in their more minute delineations of the female 
form. The limbs are round and delicate; the 
knuckles of the hands and feet expressed by simple 
dimples; the fingers tapered, and their outline 
determined by a long curve; whilst over the whole 
is shed that indescribable grace which is beauty, 
fairBess-endeariBg, agreeable, elegant ; and which 
may be seen in perfection in the three Graces, 
all sisters, whose innocence is their only gar- 
ment, embracing each other in the gentlest 
manner. 

It only remains to ofier a few remarks on the re- 
cognition of beauty in the different stages of life. 
The beauty of childhood is in its simplicity and 
helplessness, in the utter unconsciousness of every- 
thing but its own feelings and desires. In youth 
it is the budding graces that we admire ; it is the 
springtime of life. Womanhood is the summer and 
full bloom of beauty. Middle age is the autumn, 
when the ripe- and mellow fruit of life attains per- 
fection. Nor is advanced life without its beauties ; 
the icicles and snows of age have charms and glories 
peculiarly their own. Thus, from the cradle to the 
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g^ave, the pure, the wise, the good, the well- 
developed, are always beantiiid. 

Beauty then is spiritual, moral, intellectual, as 
well as physical. Without beauty of the mind and 
heart, beauty of person is only evanescent, if indeed 
it can exist at all. A loving heart brightens and 
glorifies the plainest face. This is a pearl of great 
price wherever it is found, and should be treated with 
reverence as a gem that reflects a ray of the divinity. 

Upon this subject Mr. Thomson has the follow- 
ing judicious reflections : — " If we should see a per- 
son employ himself with a sledge-hammer to dash 
the enchanting form of the Venus de Medici to 
pieces, break her lovely limbs and deface her 
beauteous features, we should not hesitate for a 
moment to pronounce him a savage barbarian, with- 
out taste, feeling, or sentiment, though his frenzy 
was employed only on a senseless piece of stone. 
What, then, must we think of the diabolical savage 
who exercises the worst of all cruelties, because the 
most lasting and affecting to both body and mind, 
on the most beautiful and amiable of all creatures 
on this side heaven, made expressly for his happiness, 
solace, and delight, by first corrupting and betray- 
ing her, and then basely abandoning her to perish 
in want, pain, wretchedness, and misery ?" 
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CHAPTER II. 

DRESS: ITS USES, BEAUTIES, AND FASHIONS. 

"Miserable indeed was the condition of the Aboriginal 
savage, glaring fiercely from under his fleece of hair, which, 
with the beard, reached down to his loins, and hung round him 
like a matted doak ; the rest of his body sheeted in its thick 

natural felt Nevertheless, the pains of hunger and 

revenge once satisfied, his next care was, not comfort, but 
decoration. Warmth he found in the toils of the chase, or 
amidst dried leaves in his hollow tree, in his bark shed, or 
natural grotto ; but for decoration he must have clothes.*' 

Oarlylb. 

"^g^y women almost always introduce the fashions, and 
pretty women are foolish enough to follow them." 

Rousseau. 

L VEE since the cultivation of litera- 
ture in Europe, and long perhaps 
before that time — ^for there were 
^g ^' j^^'s fe* talkers before there were writers in 
the world — ^the absurdities of fashion have formed 
a constant theme of declamation ; but, after a care- 
fiil review of what has been written upon this sub- 
ject, we rise from the perusal of a number of learned 
and interesting books without having in the whole 
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course of our reading met vith one siiigle obser- 
vation on tlie true principle of a scientific adaptation 
of the dress to the body. Nature has taken care to 
suit the external envelope to the internal organs of 
the frame ; has made even the bones of the chest so 
yielding that the soft and delicate organs which 
are encased in them may have a free develop- 
ment : but the designers of dress have ever 
been interfering with her method; and for this 
simple reason — ^because dressing has been an art in 
which the fashion and cost of the clothing have been 
the objects of display. Now, in our conception, there 
should be a science rather than an art of dressing, 
and that, too, founded upon certain principles of 
adaptation by which the external clothing shall dis- 
play the ftill beauiy of the naturally well-formed 
figure ; and, in cases where nature has not bestowed 
a perfect form, the defect should be repaired by 
supporting the weak oi^ans, and restoring the figure 
according to our idea of what it was intended that 
that particular body should be. Every one, we sup- 
pose, will admit that this is desirable, and what we 
hope to accomplish in this work is a plain and 
practical exposition of those anatomical, physiolo- 
gical, artistic, and mechanical principles which must 
guide us in all successful efibrts to attain this object. 
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In all uncivilized countries mankind mutilate the 
body under the absurd impression that they are 
adding to its beauty. The flat-headed Indian com- 
presses the forehead, the Chinese ladies the foot, 
and the European ladies the waist ; whilst other 
races either paint the eyebrows, dye the nails, dis- 
tend the ears, or tattoo the face, under the same 
barbarous idea. Now, no mutilating of the body of 
this kind can do anything but injure and render it 
ugly. And, of all the customs that we have alluded 
to, there is none perhaps more injurious than that 
of compressing the chest and waist ; and yet, from 
the absurd idea that fashion is displayed or beauty 
augmented, this unnatural course is persisted in, 
and corsets are still worn that have as little relation 
to the human form as the stiflF, boned, boarded, 
and leather stays which were worn three centuries 
ago. 

It must also be borne in mind that if satire and 
invective could have cured the ladies of this cus- 
tom, it would have been driven out of the world 
ages ago. The first English poet whose works have 
come down to us, has abused the ladies soundly 
for their extravagance in dress, fasting and bleed- 
ing to make themselves look pale, ojidi tightening their 
wdists and breasts, and dyeing their hair yellow. And 

c2 
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a French moralist, writing in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, says, " Another evil is to the body. 
By detestable vanity ladies of rank now cause their 
robes to be made so low in the breast, and so open 
on the shoulders, that we may see nearly the whole 
bosom, and much of their shoulders and necks, and 
much below down their backs, and so tight in the 
waist that they can scarcely respire in them, and 
often suffer great pain \j it." But neither the 
satire of the poet, the sober warning of the moralist, 
the preaching of the monks, who went through 
Europe exposing the abominations of the fashion- 
able costume, nor even the pain occasioned by the 
unnatural compression, and the danger — ^to say 
nothing of the indelicacy — of leaving the chest ex- 
posed, could ever cure the evil, and for this simple 
reason — they only pointed out the wrong, and left 
the right method of dressing undiscovered. We may 
take it for granted that people must and will dress 
elegantly if they have the means of doing so, and it 
is perfectly right that they should. We have no 
puritanical crusade to preach against display and 
elegance ; but when health is sacrificed to fashion, 
and the grace and beauty of nature marred by a bar- 
barous practice which has conle down to us from a 
time when physiology was unknown, and the true 
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conditions of human well-being not understood, we 
may perhaps merit the gratitude of some who are 
suffering ill-health or deformity, by pointing out 
the true principles upon which dress should be con- 
structed, and all the evils attendant upon badly- 
formed clothing avoided. 

Taking, then, the perfect female figure as the 
groundwork of all our adaptations, our exertions 
are always directed to the preservation of its specific 
beauties ; or, in the event of any deviation, to its 
restoration, by gentle and gradual means, to the 
true ideal form which nature originally stamped 
upon it ; or at least to the attainment of as near an 
approximation to it as possible. Were we to relate 
the numerous instances in which success, little short 
of miraculous, has attended our efforts, we should 
be accused of egotism, and perhaps even of exagge- 
ration; but we profess nothing that we cannot 
perform, and we most solemnly assert that we have 
never had a case in which our system has been 
fairly tried, and the use of our adaptations per- 
severed in, without the desired end being attained 
in a greater or less degree. As the incarnation of 
all that is beautiful in woman, the Venus de 
Medicis is universally acknowledged the most per- 
fect specimen of female loveliness and grace, and we 
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have accordingly taken it as our model. We have 
already spoken of this chef-d^ceuvre of art, and far- 
ther remarks would be superfluous, as the figure 
itself is to be found among the decorations of the 
palace and the cottage ; and this fact alone is suffi- 
cient to prove its approximation to the ideal of 
beauty which is inherent in the human mind, and 
which pervades all classes of society. When we 
say that this figure is taken as our starting-point, 
it must be understood that we take it as if it were 
in an erect position — the proportions^ not the atti- 
tude, being what we require. We mention this 
because it has been remarked that the majority of 
the ancient statues are represented in a stooping 
posture, and that it is in reality the most graceful ; 
consequently, that ladies should imitate this if they 
desire to possess equal elegance. 

Now, grant that, for a momentary attitude, the 
slight bend of the body is exquisitely beautiful ; 
but if we could suppose the Venus unable to alter 
that posture, and to be thus rigidly fixed in life, 
surely we should be justified in calling this a de- 
formity. As well might we consider the attitude 
of Diana (which, if my memory serves me rightly, 
is almost the only ancient erect figure,) to be per- 
fectly natural, and not to be departed from. It 
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will be recollected that she is represented with the 
right arm extended, and the head turned over the 
right shoulder, the left hand grasping the horns of 
a goat, and the weight of the body thrown on the 
left leg. This, however, is but a momentary posi- 
tion, and in contemplating this beautiful work of 
art, the mind instinctively pictures the figure in a 
state of erect and majestic repose. So also with 
the Venus — the proportions alone strike the eye, 
and the mind, 

'' Dazzled and drunk with beauty," 

immediately pictures that lovely figure in every 
attitude which the human form is capable of 
assuming. Disastrous results always follow a con- 
tinued pressure on the vital organs, and a little 
reflection will prove that no such constrained posi- 
tion could be maintained for any length of time 
without producing injurious consequences. 

Assuming, then, that this figure is erect, the 
first problem to be solved is how to adapt the 
clothing to it in such a manner as shall display 
its beauty and admirable proportions ; for unless 
this be done, art only mars, or at least hides those 
charms which it ought to adorn. 

Every one who has paid the least attention to 
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the matter will perceive at once that the first 
requirement is a basis of support upon which the 
petticoats that are to be worn may be suspended, 
and also that this article, whatever name it maj 
bear, should form an artificial mnscnlar coating 
fitted with the greatest exactitude, and at the same 
time having that elasticity which, whilst giving 
no undue pressure upon any part, shall yield to 
every motion of the body, and allow it to assume 
any posture which it may be desirable to take. 
This first object being accomplished, all the other 
clothing may be added, as necessity, choice, or 
fashion may direct. 

And here we may be permitted to say a word or 
two about fashion, not as the general custom is, 
to inveigh against it, for variety is pleasing, and 
change in the fashion of costume has many ad- 
vantages : and these changes really are wonderful^ 
An anonymous rhymer nearly a century ago said 
of the ladies — 

** Now dressed in a cap, now naked in none, 
Now loose in a J/op, now close in a Joan ; 
Without handkerchief now, now buried in ruff, 
Now plain as a Quaker, now all of a pufil 
Now a shape in neat stays, now a slattern ia jumps. 
Now high in French heels, now low in your pumps ; 
Now monstrous in hoops, now tapish in walking. 
With your petticoats clung to your heels like a maulkin. 
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like the cock on the tower that shows you the weather. 
You are hardly the same for two days together." * 

" But what will you say of crinoline ?" Well, 
crinoline has many advantages in it. The principal 
of which is, that it helps to support the weight of 
the under clothing, gives freedom and ease in walk- 
ing, and in windy weather prevents the petticoats 
from being blown against their wearer, and entang- 
ling her feet at every step she takes. 

But since coroners, jurymen, journalists, and 
indeed almost everybody except the wearers, are 
abusing our crinoline, our fair readers will be 
pleased to see how the same fashion was defended 
when it was assailed in a similar manner more 
than a century ago. We learn from the Whitehall 
Evening Post (1747) that a regular debate was 
held between two gentlemen, who, if we may judge 
from the reported specimen of their oratory before 
us, were persons of no mean talent. They had 
taken seven days to prepare their speeches, and 
"the appointed hour being come, the company 
(principally ladies) ranged themselves on either 
hand, according to their different inclinations, 
when the speaker in favour of 'Hoop petticoats' 
said — 
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" Ladies and Grentlemen, 

" I congratulate my good fortune in that I have 
the honour to speak before so polite an audience 
upon a theme whose diameter and circumference 
aflTord so large a scope to eloquence. Were I to 
handle it inch by inch, my speech would swell in 
proportion to the amplitude of my subject, and 1 
should feel myself encircled with a luxurious circle 
of tropes and figures, round and magnificent as the 
hoop I attempt to praise. 

" I have enquired at the most flourishing ware- 
houses, and consulted the most knowing coopers of 
the female sex; but I cannot distinctly learn to 
whose extensive genius the ladies are indebted for 
this invention of the hooped petticoat. The learned 
writers of antiquity are silent upon the occasion, 
which makes me conjecture that the glory of this 
pompous piece of elegancy is due to the modems. 
M. Toumefort, in his Voyage through the Levant, 
gives a description of a figure of a very magnificent 
petticoat worn by the ladies of Myconia (fair 
islanders like yourselves), which may probably have 
been the original of yours. That, indeed, is full 
of plaits, and quilted from top to bottom ; whereas 
yours is plain, which is after the grand gusto in 
structures of every kind. 
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" When I consider the clinging drapery of our 
grandmothers, and^ compare it with the spreading 
coats of this assembly, I do not so much wonder 
at the rudeness of the former as I am astonished 
at the politeness of the present age. They crept 
along, as it were in fetters ; and a woman with 
her head poking out of a sack could hardly be 
more confined or make a more grotesque figure. 
On the other hand, the capula-coat allows all the 
freedom of motion, the graceful walk, the majestic 
step — ^not to mention the beauty and splendour 
of the foot, which plays visibly within the circle 
and ravishes the eyes of the watchful be- 
holder. 

" When I survey the structure of this silken dome, 
and contemplate the convex or concave of the 
building, I am struck with admiration at the in- 
genuity of mankind ; a fabric so ample, and 
withal so portable, is stupendous; and after-ages, 
who perhaps may see this contrivance in the 
paintings of some great master, shall with pain 
believe what the justice of the pencil repre- 
sents. 

" Were I to enumerate the conveniences and orna- 
ments which accrue to the sex from the use of the 
hoop, the tapers would require snuffing before my 
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speech could draw to an end ; therefore I shall only 
touch upon two observations. The first is that the 
compass of the coat serves to keep the men at a 
decent distance, and appropriates to every lady a 
spacious verge sacred to herself. In the second place 
the compliment allowed at all times of comparing a 
lady to a star, will now quadrate in every respect, 
when it may properly be said of every fair female 
that she moves in her orb and shines in her 
sphere in proportion to a star of the first mag- 
nitude. 

"I might here mention the vast benefit the 
public reaps from this dress, and take notice of 
the great number of hands employed in building 
and repairing these beautiful edifices, were it not 
too well known to my hearers. I cannot, how- 
ever, pass over in silence the particular encou- 
ragement wliich this mode has given to whale- 
fishing, no inconsiderable branch of the British 
commerce. 

" Go on, then, adorable creatures, to cherish and 
improve an ornament every way praiseworthy; 
suffer not yourselves to be persuaded to your down- 
fall by those who would undermine your main sup- 
port. Suspect the artifices of such as would narrow 
your foundation, and resolve to maintain the estab- 
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lishment of your charms upon a wide-spreading bot- 
tom to the last/' 

Bravo ! that fellow speaks so well that we will not 
hear the other. Of course he said the hoops were 
ugly — ^unsightly ; that they knocked over everything 
about the house, set their wearers on fire, and often 
tipped up so high as to show how the wearer's 
garters were tied, besides inconveniently fiilling a 
small room, a coach, or the family pew at church. 
But who ever hearkens to such stuff as that when a 
thing is in fashion ? 

Say what you will, there is great virtue in good 
clothes, as every one must have felt in wearing them. 
None but a cynic like that old snarler Diogenes 
would ever deny it. Ben Jonson has put the matter 
admirably ; he says, " Eich apparel has strange 
virtues ; it makes him that hath it without means 
esteemed for an excellent wit; he that enjoys it 
with means puts the world in remembrance of his 
means ; it helps the deformities of Nature, gives 
lustre to her beauties, and makes continual holiday 
where it shines." To the above we may add an ex- 
tract from the gifted authoress of the Chronicles of 
Fashion. " Dress — ^well-selected dress — ^is to beauty 
what harmony is to melody — a most beguiling ac- 
complishment, or rather an exquisite illustration,- 
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for, as the power and pathos of the melody are 
heightened by an under-current of flowing harmony, 
so certainly a beautiful face and form receive a finish- 
ing grace from the shading and softening accom- 
paniments of well-chosen decoration. But if they 
be not well chosen, if they be ill-fitting, or incon- 
gruious, or bizarre — ^if fashion alone, not fitness, be 
the guide — then is beauty marred by what was 
intended for ornament, as the impression which a 
beautiful melody ought to make will be utterly 
spoiled by the efiect of an accompaniment either out 
of time or unsuitable in its nature to the rhythm of 
the melody which it accompanies. Fitness, indeed, 
is the essence of beauty." 

The main object of this chapter, however, is to 
call attention to the principles which lie as it were 
at the foundation of all proper ideas respecting 
clothing, in any attempt to adjust the dress to the 
body so as to develop its beauty and proportions ; 
and it must be borne in mind, too, that it is that 
beauty and those proportions which all our eflRorts 
must be directed to display. In making this asser- 
tion we take everything into account which can be 
said to belong to the well-being of the body ; more 
particularly health and comfort — for without health 
there can be no beauty. Young ladies sometimes 
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imagine' that there is something interesting in ill- 
ness; but they forget that it is the melancholy- 
interest which is bestowed upon the withered rose, 
and not the joyful pride which always accompanies 
cheerfulness and success. 

What should be required in the inventors and 
manufacturers of clothing is in the first place a good 
knowledge of the body which they intend to en- 
velop in their productions, and skill, art, and taste 
to display the natural beauties of the human 
frame. Other matters wiU be treated of in future 
chapters : we conclude this with the following 
axioms, which are worthy of being emblazoned in 
gold and diamonds on the most conspicuous pillar 
of the Temple of Fashion, from the Gentleman s 
Magazine for 1 738 : — 

" Everything which alters or disguises Nature 
proceeds from a false taste. 

" Everything which forces Nature beyond its due 
bounds proceeds from a bad taste. 

" Everything which eclipses the beauties or ex- 
poses the defects of Nature proceeds from want of 
taste. 

" Everything that constrains Nature, or hinders 
the freedom of action, proceeds from a depraved 
taste. 
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"Everything which loads Nature with super- 
fluous ornaments proceeds fix>in an affectation of 
taste." 

And lastly, 

" Everything which is out of character is certainly 
out of taste; and though the fiishion can never 
influence taste, yet taste should always influence the 
fashion/' 
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CHAPTEE III. 

INFANCY AND ITS DRESSES. 

" At first the Infant, 

Mewling and puking in the narse*s arms.** 

Shakspeare.' 

" Come, little Infant, love me now 

With thine nnsnspecting years ; 

Clear thine aged father's brow 

From cold jealousy and fears. 

Pretty, surely, 'twere to see 

By young love old time beguil'd, 

While our sportings are as free 

As the nurse's with the child." 

Mabyell. 

" Good Christian people, here lies for you an inestimable loan ; 
— ^take all heed thereof in all carefulness employ it ; — with 
high recompense, or else with heavy penalty will it one day be 
required back." . Carltle. 

p^IFTY years ago Dr. Burrows wrote : 
" We do not only in great measure 
hide beauty, but even injure and kill 
it by some kinds of dress. A child 
is no sooner bom into the world than it is bound 
up almost as firmly as an old Egyptian mummy in 
several folds of linen. It is in vain for him to give 

D 
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all the signs of distress tliat nature has put in his 
power to show how much he suflfers whilst they are 
thus imprisoning his limbs, or all the signs of joy 
every time thej are set at liberty. In a few minutes 
the old witch who presides over his infirmest days 
falls to tormentiag him afresh, and winds him up 
again in his destined confinement. When he comes 
to be dressed like a man he has ligatures applied to 
his arms, legs, and middle ; in short, all over him, 
to prevent the natural circulation of the blood, and 
make him less active and healthy ; and if it be a 
child of the tenderer sex, she must be bound yet 
more straitly about the waist and stomach, to 
acquire a disproportion that nature never meant her 
to assume." 

To illustrate our peculiar views on this important 
subject, we shall commence with the period when 
the infant is first ushered into this "breathing 
world," and trace its progress through the various 
stages of infancy, childhood, adolescence, woman- 
hood, and old age ; describing in our progress the 
evils arising from improper dressing and treatment, 
together with the means which have been found 
most efl&cacious in their prevention or remedy. It 
must be remembered that in all our teaching our 
object has not been so much the cure of malforma- 
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tion, as the prevention of its occurrence. Taking 
the perfection of female beauty as our standard, our 
struggle is for preserving it in that condition where 
it exists ; or should any deviation from that stan- 
dard have taken place, our endeavours are directed 
to the restoration to the normal form. It is uni- 
versally acknowledged that a good figure may be 
made a bad one by an injudicious mode of dressing ; 
and if such be the case — if the human body will 
yield to injurious pressure, thereby producing de- 
formity, an opposite course must produce opposite 
efiects, and by a certain adaptation of means, an 
imperfect or declining figure be brought, if not 
into a state of absolute perfection, at least into 
one very closely approximating to it. We do not 
profess to perform impossibilities, but do confi- 
dently assert that in the course of a short time the 
method which we advocate, if fairly carried out, 
will do more for the promotion of health, elegance 
of figure, and prevention of disease, than all the 
medicine which may be administered for the pur- 
pose. This is no idle boast ; every day's experi- 
ence proves its correctness, and there are scores of 
families now living who can and will, if necessary, 
testify to the truth of our assertion. 

On the birth of the infant, after the process of 
d2 
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ablution, the first thing necessary is to apply a 
bandage round the abdomen, for the purpose of 
preventing the protrusion of the umbilical cord, or 
navel-string. Here, in the very commencement, a 
serious error is frequently committed, a strong in- 
elastic substance being tightly placed round the 
delicate body of the child, and a degree of pressure 
made on that part, regardless of the infant's previous 
state of existence. The bandage is also often made 
so broad as to press considerably on the ribs, and 
therefore, even at this early period, to contract the 
chest ; the nurse rarely considering that the sole 
object of this investment is the prevention of um- 
bilical protrusion, and that therefore pressure on 
that particular region is all that is necessary. The 
newly-born child does not at first respire so much 
by means of the muscles of the chest, as by the 
action of the diaphragm, and any undue tightness 
of a bandage round the abdomen must therefore be 
extremely injurious. 

All the clothes provided for the advent of the 
little stranger are made entirely on a false principle, 
and calculated to produce a baleful influence on its 
future development. In the first place the nurse 
is particularly anxious that its little fat and mot- 
tled neck and shoulders should be exposed to the 
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admiration of visitors, and she therefore pushes all 
the dressings of the child down on the arm, instead 
of allowing them to remain on the shoulder, which 
is their proper place; and when Baby is in Ml 
dress for the reception of company, this object is 
effected by means of charming red or blue ribbons ' 
passed under the sleeves and tied in a very pretty 
knot outside ; conveying to a reflecting mind the 
idea of a lamb decorated with garlands before being 
sacrificed. Now, by this mode of procedure the 
baby's chest is exposed to cold, which its delicate 
organization is unable to bear, and cough or in- 
flammation of the lungs may result ; while at the 
same time the sleeves are made so tight round its 
little arms, and the operation of pinioning is so 
effectually performed, that the capillary circulation 
in the arms is obstructed, the poor infant's hands 
become blue and cold, and the nurse then wonders 
that her charge is so peevish. The legs also come 
in for their share of punishment, — sl thick napkin 
being put on, totally preventing the kicking in 
which children so much delight, and which is so 
necessary for the strengthening of the muscles ; 
while, to add to the misery of the little sufferer, 
this napkin is generally secured by pins, which, 
however carefully inserted, are very apt to tear its 
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tender skin and produce a fit of screaming, tlie cause 
of which can only be discovered on the dress being 
entirely removed. The nse of pins may therefore 
be justly called a " crying evil/' and we hope they 
will soon be entirely superseded by loops and but- 
tons, which are not open to the same objections, 
while at the same time they afford infinitely greater 
security. We may here also mention that napkins 
are generally worn too constantly, and their use 
continued too long ; as the heat they occasion over 
the loins has a great tendency to relax the muscles 
of the back, and thus give rise to a yielding of the 
spinal column, which we shall presently have to 
describe. 

The next ordeal through which our little friend 
has to pass, is the being constantly held in one 
position. Nearly all nurses carry the child on the 
left arm, rarely, if ever, changing to the right ; and 
with the affectionate feeling inherent in every wo- 
man's breast, the nurse hugs the baby closely to 
her, thus keeping its right arm close to its chest, 
which is by this means pressed inward, thus dimi- 
nishing its capacity, and at the same time throwing 
its body out of the centre of gravity. Add to this, 
that the child's head naturally sinks on the left 
shoulder, the muscles of the right side of the neck 
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are elongated, those of the left side contracted, and an 
incipient distortion is the result. Mothers frequently, 
though unconsciously, aid this mischief by the habit 
of suckling exclusively on the left side — a practice 
which is not only injurious to themselves, but a 
remote cause of deformity to their little ones. Due 
caution should be observed also in washing and 
dressing the infant, and the head be so supported 
by the hand, as to obviate the danger of dislocation 
of the vertebrae.* 

The clothing of new-bom children should be light 
and warm, and so constructed as to admit of easy 
removal, as its frequent change is essential to health. 
Flannel, being a bad conductor of heat, is one of the 
best materials of which the clothing can be com- 
posed, if it does not produce too much irritation of 
the skin, in which case the interposition of a little 
soft calico will be necessary. Long-clothes may be 
useful in the first instance, as conducive to the 
warmth of the lower extremities, but they should 

* In washing the child care should be taken to have the 
water sufficiently warm, as, if cold water be used, the capillary 
circulation of the skin will be congested, the animal heat 
unduly lowered, the surface of the body will become blue and 
rigid, and the infant by its cries will vigorously protest against 
the cruel but mistaken kindness in which this practice ori- 
ginated. 
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be discontinued as soon as the child evinces suf- 
ficient vigour to keep warm without them. The 
principal point to be attended to at this period, with 
regard to dress, is to leave the clothing so loose 
that the infant may have the fullest use of all its 
joints, and room for the development of its organs. 
The head should be covered only with a very thin 
cap, or better still, not covered at all, and the 
pillow on which it rests should not be so soft as to 
allow the head to sink in it, and thus promote per- 
spiration. 

We may incidentally mention, with regard to the 
sleeping of infants, that we consider the best position 
for repose to be lying on the back ; for if the child 
lies on either side, the ribs will be forced inward by 
the pressure of the arm above ; and if, as is too 
frequently the case, the baby be laid upon its stomach, 
and patted off to sleep, not only does it experience a 
difficulty in breathing, but the sternum is com- 
pressed and the chest lessened in its dimensions, 
while in addition the diaphragm cannot descend into 
the abdominal cavity in consequence of the pressure 
on that portion of the body. ' We purposely abstain 
from any observations on the food or general treat- 
ment of infants, as that must always depend on the 
constitution, and on a variety of circumstances 
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which fall more properly within the regulation of 
the medical attendant, who alone is a competent 
judge, and whose decisions should always be im- 
plicitly obeyed. 

From what we have advanced here, it will 
naturally occur to the reader that what is required 
in infantile clothing is warmth, freedom, and where 
support is required, elasticity. To meet all such 
necessities, we have constructed an Umbilical Band, 
which affords sufficient umbilical pressure and allows 
all the great organs of life to perform their natural 
functions. The construction is simple, and the 
elasticity so great that the tender organs are never 
oppressed : thus, whilst we afford all needful sup- 
port to the abdomen, the heart, lungs, liver, and 
stomach are left perfectly free. 

We repeat, then, that the baby must never be 
pressed and confined ; its little chest and shoulders 
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must be covered, and every part, except the face, 
shielded from the cold. There are certain physio- 
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logical reasons why the face should always be un- 
covered, not only because there should be no ob- 
struction to the ingress and egress of air from the 
lungs, but there is a stimulus imparted to the 
breathing and to the whole vital apparatus by the 
action of light and air upon the face ; and hence 
the exhilarating effect of cold water when applied to 
its surface. 

Our love for those little ones has induced us to 
write this chapter in the most plain and practical 
manner that we possibly could. Will the young 
mother hear a word of advice from one whose long 
and wide experience has enabled her to judge more 
correctly than an inexperienced person ever can of 
the baneful influence of improper clothing on the 
infantile body ? Is it too much to ask that when a 
lady gets married and undertakes the grave respon- 
sibilities of motherhood, that she should make her- 
self acquainted with, at least, the conditions under 
which her own and the health of her household may 
be preserved? — should know that the child to 
which she has just given birth is a little world, 
nicely balanced in all its parts, and that all the 
delicate organs contained within the body have a 
distinct relation to, and reciprocal action upon each 
other, and also on the general health and future well- 
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• 
being of the little one committed to her charge ? 

That the chest which is compressed at the age of 
six months may have consumption at thirty, or 
asthma at forty in consequence ? And above all, is it 
too much to ask that she should see to these things 
herself, and not leave to nurses or servants the care 
of the present health and future well-being of her 
babe ? Indeed, this is a matter of so much impor- 
tance that a man ought to be entitled to a divorce 
from any woman who is too ignorant or too indolent 
to take care of her own offspring. 

" Thus, like a sailor by the tempest hurled 
Ashore, the babe is shipwrecked on the world. 
Naked he is, and ready to expire ; 
Helpless of all that hiiman wants require. 
Exposed upon inhospitable earth. 
From the first moment of his hapless birth, 
Straight with foreboding cries he fills the room, 
The sure presages of his future doom.** 

Dbtden. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

CLOTHING FROM THE AGE OP ONE TO TWELVE 
YEARS. 

"It is quite as cruel to compress the chest, to weigh down 
the form, to impede the movements at thirteen years of age, as 
to swathe the infant of thirteen days ; quite as wicked to 
slowly poison the body with close vitiated air and unwholesome 
food, when the mind is rapidly unfolding, and the individual is 
beginning to sustain wider external relations, as to injure by 
the same means the unopened life of the infant. Throughout 
the whole period of youth, the watchfulness of maternal love 
must enfold the organic life of the advancing being, and provide 
for its necessities.'' 

Db. Elizabeth Blackwell. 

^' Seldom have I ceased to eye 
Thy infancy, thy childhood, and thy youth." 

Milton. 

E will next suppose that Baby has 
been short-coated, and has attained 
sufficient muscular strength to pre- 
serve the erect position whilst sitting 
in its nurse's arms. Now is the time when its 
dress becomes a matter of very serious consideration, 
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as the bones axe now attaining something like 
solidity, and any deviation from the proper position 
of the body will, day by day, become more diflBcxdt 
to remedy. If the same influences of which I have 
before spoken be continued, the spine will, even at 
this early age, show symptoms of yielding; the 
natural curves of the vertebral column will be 
more or less distorted, the shoulders will present 
a rounded appearance, and the size and form of the 
chest have undergone injurious modification. The 
weight of the child by this time will become too 
great to permit of its constant carriage in the 
nurse's or the mother's arms, and it is therefore 
too frequently seated in a chair sufficiently high to 
enable it to reach the table. In front of the chair 
a bar is placed for the purpose of guarding against 
the possibility of a fall. The child is thus literally 
forced into a certain position, and its playthings 
being put before it, it will naturally reach forward 
to grasp them. Now mark the result. The round- 
ness of the shoulders and projection of the scapula 
are increased by the forward motion of the baby's 
arms ; and if heavy substances are given it to play 
with, their weight, at the end of these levers, adds 
to the injury, while the chest being pressed against 
the transverse bar, is driven inwards with a force 
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proportioned to the infant's exertions ; so that the 
more active and energetic the child, the greater is 
the injnry done. All this while the feet are rest- 
ing on a hoard placed underneath them, the lower 
extremities being thus impeded in their movements ; 
the head falls more and more forward, the muscles 
of the back are weakened and elongated, while 
those of the chest derive considerable strength from 
their constant exercise ; the clavicles are unable to 
support the shoulders in their proper position, and 
therefore bend, or are forced from their natural 
situation; the cavity of the chest is diminished, 
and the foundation of numerous disorders is laid. 

We cannot help in this place adverting to the 
habit so frequently adopted by nursery-maids of 
dragging the child by the arm during the process 
of teaching it to walk. The unhappy infant is con- 
signed to the care of an inexperienced nursemaid, 
who, in her anxiety to pass a crossing, seizes the 
baby by the hand, and literally drags it across, 
regardless of the child's feet not touching the 
ground. The poor baby stumbles in its passage 
over the rough ground, and the nurse being en- 
gaged in preserving herself from the probability of 
being run over by the cabs or omnibuses which are 
constantly passing, rushes across, and at the end of 
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her unnecessary journey beats the poor infant for 
its clumsiness. By this practice the shoulder of 
the child may he dislocated, or the clavicle broken, 
while the spine becomes completely distorted. The 
same thing will sometimes occur with boys who, 
when very young, are taken out for a walk by 
their parents. The father walks on with long and 
rapid strides, holding the child by the hand, and 
as he does not consider that his step is much 
longer than that of his offspring, he tells the child 
to " step out like papa." The boy endeavours to 
obey, and the result is that the pelvis becomes 
ricketty and deformed. The late lamented Thomas 
Hood, whose sagacity nothing escaped, has in one 
of his Comic Annuals given a good illustration of 
this subject by a wood engraving entitled " A Step 
Father," in which he represents a poor child being 
dragged along in the manner I speak of. 

Let us now suppose that the period has arrived 
for the education of the girl, who, in her infancy 
has been subjected to the injurious influences 
against which we have endeavoured to warn our 
readers ; and let us consider whether the course of 
education ordinarily pursued is calculated to cor- 
rect or to increase the evils already described. It 
imfortunately often happens that precocity of mind 
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is allied with physical weakness; and this may 
be accounted for by the fact, that in a child 
brought up without the necessary exercise of the 
muscles, the blood so constantly forced from the 
heart is carried to the brain, which is thereby 
stimulated to undue exertion. Indications of ex- 
traordinary mental ability are thua engendered, 
and the delighted parents, solacing themselves 
with the belief that time will work wonders in 
their daughter's behalf, and that her mental powers 
will compensate for her physical debility, determine 
on sending her to boarding-school in order that 
her mind may be properly cultivated— forgetful 
or ignorant of the wise maxim enunciated by the 
ancient philosopher, who truly said that a sound 
mind could only exist in a healthy body. Fond, 
though mistakenly fond as the mother may be, she 
cheerfully parts with her child, and consigns her 
to the care of strangers at a period when all her 
efforts should have been directed to the repression 
of what we may truly call a morbid cerebral activity. 
The business of a child is plat, and this is proved 
by its anxiety to relieve the monotony of study by 
a hearty laugh, or a healthy scamper through the 
fields. Believe me, that children should not be 
compelled to study, until the equilibrium between 
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the body and mind has been perfectly established ; 
and the instances in which an infant prodigy has 
in maturer years fulfilled the promise of its youth 
are few indeed. No ! they have been like hot- 
house plants, forced to yield their blossoms before 
the time for flowering had arrived ; and now whilst 
their hardier but later neighbours are strong and 
healthy, these victims of early culture are falling 
into decay, and repaying the pains taken in their 
development by an early death.* 

Arrived at school, let us now inquire into the 
method by which these latent energies and talents 
are to be matured. To do this efiectually, it wiU be 
necessary to review the means and appliances which 
are brought to bear upon female education ; and in 
doing this we are weUaware that many ladies conduct- 
ing such establishments are unremitting in their en- 
deavours to promote the health and happiness of 
their pupils, and attribute many of the evils of that 
system to the extreme anxiety of parents to see their 

* *' The mind ought never to be cultivated at the expense of 
the body. Physical education ought to precede that of the 
intellect, and then proceed simultaneously with it, without 
cultivating one &culty to the neglect of others ; for health is 
the base, and instruction the ornament of education." — 
Spurzheik. 

E 
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children eclipse their fellow-students by the multi- 
plicity and brilliancy of their acquirements. The 
conductors of schools are therefore, from pecuniary 
motives, compelled to gratify the vanity of the 
parents, though their own feelings might prompt 
them to relax the discipline, and afltord leisure for 
more healthful physical exercise. It is due to the 
accomplished members of the scholastic profession 
to say thus much, as we all know the difficulty — 
nay, the impossibility — of conforming to all the 
whims which are dictated by parental soli- 
citude. 

The first evil to be complained of in large edu- 
cational establishments is the crowding together of 
a great number of children in small or insufficiently 
ventilated apartments. If a fresh supply of pure 
air be not constantly admitted, the carbon given off 
from the thirty or forty pairs of lungs accumulates, 
and is respired over and over again ; the children 
become Hstless, and complain of headache and a 
sensation of tightness across the chest. Most adults 
are familiar with this feeling after sitting for some 
time in a crowded church or theatre ; and it is so 
common in the latter place as to have acquired the 
title of " a playhouse headache/' The dormitories 
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of schools are also often insufficiently ventilated, in 
consequence of a very unnecessary apprehension of 
the ill eflfects of fresh air, which, if introduced freely 
and without draughts, never did, and never will do 
any injury. Children are also generally put two in 
a bed — a practice which we do not approve, but 
which cannot always be avoided. Where this is the 
case they should change sides every night ; as, from 
their natural dislike to breathing in each other's 
faces, they will, if this be not attended to, contract 
the habit of always lying on the same side, 
and the weight of the arm above will compress 
the ribs in the manner which we have before 
described. 

On rising in the morning, the young ladies are 
expected to be out of bed the moment the bell rings, 
and in a short time another imperative tinkle sum- 
mons them to prayers in the school-room. The child 
is obliged to make her appearance at the wonted 
moment. Bills of pains and penalties are not only 
known in the outer world, but may be found also in a 
Ladies' Boarding School. Each drowsy pupil, in 
order to avoid the consequences of being too late, 
huddles on her clothes as rapidly as possible, and as 
for the corset, or bodice, which is supposed to be 

E 2 
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for the purpose of keeping its wearer erect, it is 
either not laced at all, or is laced in such an 
uneven manner that it had better not be worn. In 
our corsets all this is impossible ; the fastening is 
infronty and they can be put on in one minute, so 
that, if the time for a young lady's dressing be 
circumscribed, she will not be compelled to neglect 
the ornamental part of her toilet. By this 
means also deformity is avoided, and ease and 
comfort secured, as the corset can never fail to fit 
properly. 

It has often occurred to us that it would be an 
excellent thing to have a competent dresser in every 
large establishment. Sufficient time should be 
allowed for the operation, the child be taught to 
stand in a proper position, and the whole toilet 
well arranged, so as to require no shifting, twitching, 
and shuffling during the day. Not only the com- 
fort, but the ability of the child to maintain a per- 
fectly upright and natural position, will depend 
much upon the proper adaptation and arrangement 
of its clothing. 

The next thing to complain of in Ladies' Schools 
is the length of time allotted at one period to study. 
The heaviness of the atmosphere just spoken of, and 
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the rigid silence maintained, broken only by the 
voice of the teacher, or the apathetic drone of some 
lazily-repeated and imperfectly-known lesson,' create 
a lassitude which induces the children to place 
themselves in all kinds of awkward positions, for 
the purpose of resting the muscles which keep the 
neck and spine erect. Being seated on forms with- 
out backs, the children cannot accomplish this by 
leaning backward, and they therefore place one or 
both elbows on the desk, and rest on them the 
weight of the head and trunk. Here the erroneous 
mode of dressing, which at this time is so generally 
adopted, seriously adds to the evils occasioned by 
this habit. When a girl is sent to school the 
mother insists on dressing her daughter in the same 
fashion and with the same materials as herself. 
Does the mother wear flounces, the child must also 
present an equal number of rows, ascending in ter- 
raced regularity from the hem of the dress to the 
waist. No matter that the mother maybe a strong 
healthy woman, and her offspring weak and delicate 
— ^the same stuff must be used for the dress of one 
as for that of the other, and nearly the same number 
of widths be put in the skirt. The same mode of 
tying the petticoats round the waist is employed. 
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in utter contempt of the £act, that the strong muscles 
of the mother will enable her to cany a weight with 
comparative impunity which would crush the tender 
frame of the child. This, combined mth other causes, 
induces that poking of the head from which few young 
ladies are free. The weight of the clothes is not sup- 
ported on the clavicle, but upon the upper part of 
the arm itself, pinioning it to the side, and render- 
ing it impossible to lift the hands above the head ; 
and this inconvenience is increased by the dress not 
being sufficiently long in the side seam from the 
arm-pit to the waist. The sleeves are also invari- 
ably made too long on the shoulder and too tight 
in the arm-holes, causing the shoulders to become 
unnaturally large and heavy, while the arms and 
hands are prevented from receiving their proper 
nutriment. As the child grows the bones increase 
in size and weight, their nutrition being indepen- 
dent of motion ; not so, however, with the muscles, 
which must be constantly kept in action to secure 
their due development. As will be at once seen, 
this action cannot be attained under the process of 
pinioning ; the muscles will not grow in proportion 
to the bones, and will therefore soon become in- 
capable of sustaining their weight The girl, of 
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course, stoops forward, the clavicles are bent, the 
scapuisB stick out, and the tops of the dress and the 
whole of the underclothing coming underneath their 
points, lift them up and retain them in their un- 
natural position. Many parents have their chil- 
dren's dresses made so loose as to permit of the 
passage of the hand round the waist, between the 
body and the clothing, not remembering that with- 
out some point of support the clothes would fall off; 
but if the clothing were so constructed as to take 
the outline of the body, and the material suited to 
the age of the child, the weight of the upper part 
bearing on the shoulder, and the skirt on the hip^ 
we should have the weight of the clothing distri- 
buted over the whole of the body, and not upon 
points only, while the bones and muscles would 
grow together in equal proportion. The following 
evils are occasioned by neglect of these precautions : 
Crane neck; round, protruding, and raised shoul- 
ders — one higher than the other; head twisted to 
one side to preserve the centre of gravity ; double 
lateral curvature of the spine and distortion of 
pelvis ; compression of the chest, with its concomi- 
tants, difficult breathing, constipated bowels, flush- 
ings of the face, red nose, and cutaneous eruptions. 
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Strange that due aUowance is not made by parents 
in estimating the relative muscular power of them- 
selves and their children ! It cannot be from igno- 
rance, as nobody would start a two-year old colt for 
a race with a weight on his back equal to that car- 
ried by a full-grown horse, but would apportion the 
burden to his size and strength. Why should not 
children be treated in a similarly sensible manner? 
This would certainly be the case if parents would 
abandon the habit of considering those things trifles 
which do not produce immediate deformity, forget- 
ful that " trifles make perfection, and perfection is 
no trifle." In most cases of spinal deviation it will 
be found that the column yields on the right side, 
and the cause of this may be traced to a very early 
period. In infancy the child is taught to use the 
right hand in preference to the left ; and when it 
can sit at table and use a knife and fork and spoon, 
it is corrected should it attempt to cut its meat 
with the left hand, or to employ it in raising the 
food to its lips. Now, in order to produce equi- 
librium of the body the muscles of both sides should 
receive an equal amount of exercise, and this can 
be accomplished by teaching the child to use both 
hands indiscriminately, which it would soon do 
with perfect facility. As the child grows up the 
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right foot will always accompany the right hand, 
as may be seen by watching it pick a pin from the 
ground. The right foot will be advanced, the 
right arm stretched forward, and in stooping the 
body will be twisted, and the whole of its weight 
thrown upon the right leg. When fatigued with 
long standing it naturally rests itself on this side, 
the weight falling on the right foot, which loses 
its arched form and becomes elongated, while the 
length of the limb is sensibly diminished. I have 
seen cases in which the right leg has become much 
shorter than the left, entirely from persistence in 
this inelegant habit. A short time ago a child was 
brought to me whose foot was quite flattened, every 
vestige of its arch having been destroyed; and 
although not strictly within the sphere of my prac- 
tice, I consented, at the entreaty of the mother, who 
is one of my patronesses, to try if the foot could be 
restored to its proper shape. A shoemaker was sent 
for to measure it for a pair of boots, and we pur- 
posely let him take the length of the left foot first. 
On proposing that he should try the right also, he 
said it was unnecessary, as one measure would do 
for both ; but we persisted, and he found, to his 
surprise, that the right foot was fully half an inch 
longer than the other. On placing my finger under 
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the sole of the foot, and pressing upwards, the arched 
form was restored, and the foot reduced to the same 
length as its fellow. Proper means were adopted, 
the child is now rapidly improving, and I have no 
doubt will ultimately recover. So much for the 
good that may be effected by the study of a simple 
law of mechanics. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

CLOTHING FROM THE AGE OP TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN 
TEARS. 

" Lusty youth 
Is tlie very May-mom of delight, 
When boldest floods are full of wilful heat 
And joy, to think how long they have to fight 
In fancy's field before their life takes flight; 
Since he which latest did the race begin, 
Doth longest hope to linger still therein." 

GAsooiama. 

" Ah ! who can say, however feir the view, 

Through what sad scenes his path may lie ? 

Let careless youth its seeming joys pursue ; 

Soon will they learn to scan with thoughtful eye 

The illusive past and dark futurity." 

KiBKE White. 

, AVINGr now discussed the more im- 
portant matters relative to child- 
hood, we may advance another 
stage with our subject, and take 
into consideration a few; of the many important 
matters which pertain to the period of adolescence, 
which is the transition-state from childhood to 
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womanliood. During the whole of this time all 
the vital functions axe active in preparing for the 
growth and higher development of the body, whilst 
at the same time the bones are soft, the cartilages 
and ligatures yielding and easily bent, and any 
perversion of the growth which may now take 
place is likely to leave its impression on the firame 
for life. 

During its progress through this equivocal state 
there is one thing above all others that youth 
requires, and that is absolute freedom. The exer- 
cises should be sufficient to bring all the organs of 
the body into action, and yet not so severe as to 
exhaust the energies or cause an undue development 
of some particular members. 

Talking — not screaming — in the open air should 
be encouraged, that the lungs may be thoroughly 
inflated with fresh air ; nor can this absolute free- 
dom and proper healthy exercise ever take place 
unless the clothing be properly adapted to the un- 
dulating outline of the female form, so as to allow 
it to fall with ease into those elegant curves on 
which physical beauty depends. When these things 
axe neglected, the young lady becomes duU and 
lifeless, the gait is inelegant, and the contour of the 
figure deranged. Parents and teachers should bear 
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in mind that to train a lady it is not necessary that 
she should be an invalid, and good bodily health 
will always be found favourable to every kind of 
intellectual culture. 

Every one is aware that by proper education the 
intellectual faculties may be improved; but there 
are few who have ever reflected on the fact that the 
ugly might have been made handsome, and the de- 
formed comely, if the body had received the same 
amount of culture which has been bestowed upon 
the mind. This, however, is the lowest aspect of 
physical training ; for as the body is the organism 
through which the mind is manifested, the per- 
fecting of that organism gives free scope to the 
exercise of the soul, and hence lays the basis of a 
higher life ; but as this is an important subject we 
must make it plain. 

Life is carried on by certain great functions, 
which we call Eespiration, Digestion, Cikculation, 
and Secretion, all of which proceed under the im- 
pulse of the involuntary nerves ; all of them are, 
however, dependent upon the voluntary nerves and 
muscles for their proper operation. Breathing 
requires exercise, change of air and position ; diges- 
tion demands the procuring and preparing of the 
food ; circulation can only be brisk when the body 
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is in motion : and all these motions are necessary 
to a proper and healthy secretion of the fluids and 
solids taken into the stomach. We may therefore 
say that life is dependent upon voluntary as weU as 
involuntary motion for its existence, and above all 
it may be affirmed, that a healthy and sound body 
is never seen, unless there has been proper daily 
exercise. For, as every fdnction that we have named 
must be maintained in order that there may be a 
state of perfect health, so also the whole congeries 
of organs must be exercised together, in order that 
there may be nothing superfluous, and nothing 
wanting, in the entire fabric. 

If we take each part separately we shall arrive 
at the same result as if we speak of the whole 
together. No organ is of greater importance to life 
than the lungs ; and hence it is necessary not only 
to breathe a pure atmosphere, but also that we take 
in enough of it at every respiration to inflate the 
whole chest. The lungs may be said to commence 
with the soft lining of the trachea, and to extend in 
two huge lobes down into the chest ; and so thin 
and delicate is the substance of which they are 
composed, that enough of it is folded into a single 
thorax to cover one hundred and sixty square yards. 
This great extent of surface has been given for the 
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purpose of multiplying the air-cells, of wliich there 
are about six hundred millions, and their ofl&ce is to 
take the oxygen from the atmosphere, vitalize the 
blood, and send it back to the heart, and from 
thence to every part of the body. Now, when the 
lungs are contracted by a compressed chest, two 
evils naturally result : in the first place, there is a 
low and feeble circulation, which is sure to induce 
weakness, languor, or idleness, for the brain and 
other organs are unable to fulfil their functions for 
the want of that stimulus which is essential to 
bodily and mental activity ; but there is a second 
and more dangerous evil than this. The compression 
of the chest brings the thin membrane of the lungs 
into contact, and upon the slightest inflammation 
suppuration naturally takes place, and hence pul- 
monary consumption is established. Writers upon 
phthisis are at present speculating upon the cause 
of the frequency of this malady, and some of them 
find it in the moist condition of our atmosphere, 
others in the supposed hereditary scrofulous state of 
the blood ; but if those gentlemen will only look at 
the common practice of diminishing the width of the 
chest by stooping, or the shortening of the spine, 
consequent, perhaps, upon ill-adapted clothing, they 
will find in this a much more frequent cause of 
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premature death from diseased lungs than any other 
that might be named. Indeed, the fcdl development 
of the capacity of the chest is a matter of so much 
importance, that where this is not attended to, the 
subject may be said to be constantly liable to this 
grievous malady. 

It is a sad reflection that this tendency to a con- 
tracted chest is more common amongst the middle 
and higher classes, in whose children we ought to 
witness the most perfect physical organizations, than 
it is amongst the poor. Children who are allowed 
to jump, play, and skip, or roll on the floor or flags> 
are much more likely to have robust bodily health 
than those who are always " taken care of." The 
enemy of the poor child is neglect, that of the rich 
inactivity. The only exception to this statement 
will be found in the cases of those mechanics and 
artisans who are obliged to lean forward over their 
work, and whose hands are taught, by constantly 
practising one thing, to strike curves like compasses; 
but one glance at that pale and haggard face is 
enough to convince any one that nature takes ample 
vengeance for the crushing to which the vital organs 
are daily subjected. The poor child who is cooped 
up in the nursery, and deprived of that freedom of 
action which is essential to the growth of every 
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organized being, can never be properly developed. 
The kitten plays and the lamb bounds and skips, 
but the " good child " is expected to be quiet, and 
then it is made a matter of wonder that it is sickly 
or deformed when so much care has been taken 
of it. 

It was Swedenborg, we believe, who was the first 
amongst the physiologists to show that the whole 
body breathed, and that, as a natural consequence, 
every organ respired in unison with the lungs ; by 
carrying out this idea to the brain, its moral im- 
portance may be at once seen, for unless the lungs 
be properly inflated, and the respiration deep and 
perfect, no earnest and noble thought, and generous 
and energetic action is possible. In cultivating the 
body, therefore, we are elevating the mind also, and 
are rendering a life great and admirable which 
would otherwise be dull, useless, and contemptible. 

Our space forbids that we should discuss this 
question in reference to every organ of the body; 
but if there be any one part more than another 
which requires constant exercise, it is the skin. 
This membrane, which envelopes the whole body, 
performs functions of the highest physical and moral 
importance. If it be in any way obstructed, the 
internal organs are oppressed, and hence fever or 
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inflammation results; and when there is any 
cutaneous eruption, the malady is not only preju- 
dicial to health, but is also attended with an irritable 
temper, and too often with bad moral results. Now 
exercise, proper daily ablutions, friction, plenty of 
pure air, and the constant motion of the muscles, 
are aU necessary for the purpose of keeping the skin 
in a perfectly healthy condition. 
, It will be perceived from these remarks that we 
fix a very high standard for the development of the 
body. Ignorance and idleness are the sole causes 
of so much deformity and disease as it is our fate 
to witness ; and hence it only requires the proper 
adaptation of the means to ensure a healthy, vigorous, 
and beautifdl physical organization. It is not simply 
the original form so much as the culture, which gives 
beauty to humanity. The higher beauty, the beauty 
of soul, is never seen — ^no, not in the face of a 
Georgian, unless education has given its aroma to 
the original grace of the flower. 

How, then, it will be asked, is this consummation 
to be attained ? for all exercise is not alike bene- 
ficial ; and in addition to this, we do not want a 
partial development. Ladies especially do not need 
the muscular energy of the mechanic. They do not 
indeed require to be made masculine at all. Our 
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reply is, that as we have two objects to accomplish, 
namely, the full and perfect culture of the well- 
formed, and the restoration of such as are only im- 
perfectly developed, we must adapt our means to 
the end proposed, and exercise the body upon itself, 
as is done in running, walking, swimming, for those 
only who require this training ; but in all cases where 
there is deformity, or only partial evil, the curative 
means must be adapted to the restoration of the im- 
perfect organs. 

The importance of commencing the physical 
training of the child at a very early age will be 
rightly esteemed by all who consider how much 
it has to learn during the first two years of its life ; 
for it is in this period that aU things emerge from 
chaos, and become defined by the senses, and their 
form, size, shape, and colour noted. Now, aU who 
^e acquainted with physiology know perfectly 
well that the mind cannot be properly unfolded 
unless the organism through which it is manifested 
be in a healthy condition, so as to be enabled to 
register the impressions made upon it by external 
circumstances. "Forms arise before the eye and 
sink again ; sounds thrill upon the ear and vanish ; 
the infant begins to give the bounds to forms, and 
to catch the sounds that fioat upon the air, and dis- 

f2 
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criminate between them. * * * By innu- 
merable attempts which comprise the first exercise 
of the limbs, the child learns to distinguish dis- 
tance ; thousands of experiments bring the gradual 
knowledge of surrounding things ; and this, by the 
aid that is tendered to it by the nurse or mother, 
forms the first portion of the child's education/** 
Now, to aid this, the whole organic structure must 
be taken into consideration — ^the limbs, senses, 
lungs, stomach, and above all, the condition of the 
spine ; for each and all of those organs must be 
in a perfectly healthy state, and must perform their 
functions properly, or the brain will not be in a 
condition to receive and retain the impressions 
transmitted to it. 

Nature is always beneficent, and is ever striving 
to correct and amend the evils inflicted upon the 
body by the vicious habits which are almost uni- 
versally indulged in. One portion of the commu- 
nity neglects the skin, others breathe impure air, 
(Ahers are in the daily habit of taking either too 
little or too much food and drink, or that which 
is deleterious. It is the almost universal practice 
to educate only one hand, to sleep constantly upon 
one side, stand upon one leg, or bend and keep the 

* "Woman's Educational Mission,^ p, 16. 
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body in some awkward position. Hence, in a long 
experience, I have never found one person physi- 
cally perfect, and conclude, therefore, that nine 
jtiundred and ninety-nine of every thousand people 
that we meet with are imperfectly developed. Here 
there is work for the teacher : he has to know what 
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is required, and how and when to exercise the neg- 

' lected parts, so as to ensure an equal distribution 

of the strength in every organ and member ; for if 

this be attended to, there will be no more hump- 
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backs, crooked knees, or stiff joints, nor indeed 
right-handed and left-handed people ; for as each 
limb receives an equal share of exercise, all will be 
alike under the command of the will ; for this is 
indeed what is accomplished in physical education. 
No organ is created, but all are brought under 
the dominion of mind. 

Amongst the causes, however, which produce 
spinal deviations in young ladies, there is none 
that is more general than improper clothing. 
Fashion has superseded utility to such an extent 
amongst the rich, that the limbs of the young are 
contracted by their dress ; and amongst the poor 
a want of skill in the adaptation of the materials 
to the form of the body is so common, that it is 
a rare thing indeed to see any one who can be said 
to be properly clothed. We boast much, and we 
have reason to do so, of the superiority of the 
West over the East ; but in the proper art of dress- 
ing, that is, in the adaptation of the materials 
worn to display the form and beauty of the body, 
we are far behind many of the rude nations of 
antiquity, and also of the partially civilized Asiatic 
races. Look at the figure on the preceding page, 
and then say if any dress can be more unnatural 
than the present costume ? 
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The construction of the clothing, however, always 
a matter of the highest importance in every period 
of life, is more especially so during the time of its 
growth, and just before the body reaches maturity. 
Economy dictates the wearing of the clothes so 
long as they look well, and if they should become 
too small for the elder, that they should be passed 
on to the second and third, if need be, until they 
are worn out. The only objection to this is, 
that they may be said never to fit. It is true that 
our idea of the fitting or adaptation of clothes 
differs very much from that which is ordinarily pre- 
valent. With us it is necessary that they should 
not only look well, but they should also be well 
suited to the requirements of the wearer. Now, 
it is generally known that when the body ceases to 
grow, the bones become fixed, and it is conse- 
quently more diflScult to correct any deviation, or 
restore the figure to its normal state, after this 
period. It naturally follows, therefore, that the 
period of growth being that in which the body is 
more yielding, it is at that time more subject to 
deformity than at a later period of life. We must 
therefore insist, that at this time there must be no 
cutting with strings or garters; no compression 
of the centre of the body by badly constructed 
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corsets; no slipping off the clothes firom the 
shoulders, and resting on the arms ; no contraction 
in any part of the whole costume, but absolute 
freedom of action for every organ and muscle. 

With so many commands not to do, the gentle 
reader will naturally ask what she is to do, in 
order that her charge may be healthy and accom- 
plished. To this we reply, that she must always 
adapt both teaching, exercise, and discipline to the 
nature and constitution of the child, that is, to the 
especial requirements of that particular child to 
which she may have to direct attention. In the 
first place, the school seats must be so constructed 
as to afford support to the back whenever the pupU 
needs to recline backwards. The seat and back 
also should be covered with cloth, and stuffed so 
as to render them comfortable, and the pupils be 
allowed to rest occasionally. The teacher must 
always bear in mind that her object is to make 
her pupils proficient, and she cannot do this 
except their studies be made delightful to them. 
When the tuition is irksome it will always be 
shunned, and hated when it cannot be avoided. 
It is possible, we know, to drill a human being 
into a routine of mechanical movements, mental 
as well as bodily ; but this is not education in the 
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sense in which we use the term. There is no draw- 
ing out of the high faculties of the soul, and con- 
sequently no love of wisdom imparted under such 
a system : neither walking, however, nor any other 
exercise of the body upon itself, can ever give all 
the movements necessary to a young person for the 
perfecting of the frame ; and it was this conviction 
which led to the invention of the vast number of 
mechanical contrivances which make up a modem 
gymnasium. These apparatus supply the means 
for enabling us to expand the chest, or strengthen 
by exercise any member of the body that needs our 
aid. Nor is it possible to do this without some 
adaptation of mechanical means; and the more 
perfect the means the more complete will be the 
success. 

The expansion of the chest is one of the first 
things to be attended to in any eflTorts to improve 
the bodily health. Now, the thorax is composed of 
the spine posteriorly, and of the sternum, or breast- 
bone and ribs, laterally. The ribs incline downward 
with the spine, and hence, when we bend forward, 
the inclination is greater ; and as a natural conse- 
quence, the capacity of the chest is diminished, and 
the ability to breathe freely suspended. To this we 
may attribute pallor, ill-health, and affections of the 
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chest. All the bones are more or less under the 
command of the muscles, and in such a case as that 
which we are supposing, it is the weakness of the 
muscles of the back that has caused the deformity ; 
and, as a natural consequence, the exercise of those 
muscles wiQ restore their healthy action, and with 
it the figure to its natural position. 

As a general rule, one arm is stronger than the 
other, and requires a separate exercise to restore the 
equilibrium; and this we attain by moving the 
members in such a manner as shall act upon the 
part that needs our aid; but in order to give the 
whole arm and shoulder fall play, other exercises 
are requisite, especially those which appeal to the 
muscles of the back and lower extremities ; for, ^ 
a general rule, it is not well to appeal to an isolated 
set of muscles only. 

Eespecting the materials of which the clothing 
should be composed, we can only oflTer the most 
general observations, as this must depend in some 
measure upon the taste of the parents. The cloth- 
ing should always be light and warm ; the firock and 
under-garments moderately loose, but always adapted 
to the outline of the body, so as to form a perfect 
fit, and their weight sustained upon the shoulders, 
riiaimel should be used, as, from its being a non- 
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conductor of heat, it lessens the liability of taking 
cold; wheil, however, the skin is so susceptible as 
to render it painfol to wear flannel, calico must be 
substituted. Drawers also should be worn, to keep 
up the circulation in the lower extremities, and the 
feet be kept warm by the use of woollen stockings 
during the winter season. Wide elastic garters, 
such as those which we have invented, that do not 
obstruct the capillary circulation, should be substi- 
tuted for the old, unyielding strings, and the boots 
should not be laced so tight as to stop the supply of 
blood to the feet, as it causes them to swell in sum- 
mer, and increases the liability to chilblains in the 
winter. When these general rules are attended to, 
the clothing will be elegant, and always conducive 
to health. 

It may perhaps be asked why we have confined 
our observations almost entirely to girls ; and whe- 
ther boys are not also affected by deviations from 
the erect posture of a similar kind ? In early life 
the same causes which affect the one operate also to 
the detriment of the other ; and we accordingly find 
that boys are equally subject to poking of the head, 
roundness of the shoulders, contraction of the chest, 
and curvature of the spine, as girls at that particular 
epoch. Boys' dresses at that period differ little 
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from girls', and as we have shown that these evils 
are occasioned by a bad method of dressing, the 
same effects must be produced irrespective of sex. 
Mark, however, the difference of the subsequent 
clothing and exercise of the boy as compared with 
that of the girl. In the course of a few years he 
enjoys the superlative delight of adopting the clothes 
peculiar to his sex, and is accordingly released 
from the trammels he has been hitherto compelled 
to endure. His trousers fit closely over the hips, 
and are suspended by braces passing over the shoul- 
ders, and crossing on the back. His jacket and 
waistcoat are cut in such a manner that his arms 
can be allowed free and natural motion ; no com- 
pression is made upon the chest, and he can there- 
fore assume the erect position without any counter- 
acting influence from the dress. When this change 
is made in the clothing, it will be found on carefiil 
admeasurement that the boy will immediately in- 
crease in height in a very perceptible manner, that 
his chest will become broader, his back narrower, 
his breathing less laborious, and his countenance 
redolent of health, in consequence of the improved 
circulation. His arms, too, instead of falling in 
front of the body, will hang rather backwards, his 
head become more erect, and he will experience a sen- 
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sation of comfort to which he has hitherto been a 
stranger. A feeling of unpleasant stiffiaess may be 
complained of on his assuming this manly attitude, 
and this arises from the muscles of the chest and 
back being brought more into action, and also to 
the back part of the intervertebral cartilages having 
become thickened, from his long habit of stooping. 
We frequently hear a remark of the same kind made 
by ladies on being first placed perfectly erect ; but 
this stiffness is invariably succeeded by a sensation 
of relief. Proud in the consciousness of his vigour, 
the boy now shows his enjoyment of it by a thou- 
sand antics ; his pace becomes rapid, he runs with* 
out fatigue, and when in the playground exercises 
his chest by exhilarating though frequently discor- 
dant shouts. All this good is effected simply by 
the change from an improper to a judicious mode of 
clothing ; and it will be at once seen that our views 
on the subject of female dress would, if properly 
carried out, produce precisely analogous results.* 

* Boys are, however, subject to an annoyance to which girls 
are comparatively strangers. The upper portion of the body is 
kept warm from the inordinate quantity of clothing, whilst the 
legs are left perfectly bare, and exposed to all the inclemency of 
the weather. I once had a beautiful boy brought by his mother 
into my room. Fascinated by the beauty of the dear child, I 
grasped his legs to shake them, as I believe most mothers would 
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There is a mode of dressing boys which is calcu- 
lated to perpetuate the stooping position contracted 
in infancy ; but it is now, fortunately, falling into 
disuse. We mean the wearing of a little waistcoat, 
to which the trousers button in lieu of braces. Of 
course, by this, the trousers must be drawn up 
tightly in the front, and the pressure fall upon the 
back of the neck, thereby dragging the head and 
arms forward. Some years ago I ordered a dress 
of this description for my own son, and when it was 
tried on found that he stooped very much. I ac- 
cordingly unbuttoned the front buttons which 
attached the trousers to the waistcoat, and told him 
to stand upright, which he did, and I then perceived 
that a space was left of more than three inches 
between the garments, which had been taken at the 
expense of the thorax. I at once threw aside the 
waistcoat and adopted braces of my own invention, 

do, and was shocked to find them so blue and cold that he 
actually had no sensation there whateyer. He wore a little 
bear-skin coat which kept the upper portions of the bodj at a 
temperature .of 68"" Fahrenheit, but upon applying the ther- 
mometer to his dear little legs, it only indicated a heat of 42^ 
He looked ill, and had been taken to several medical men, who 
pronounced his liver out of order; but I thought that warm 
stockings might be useful, and accordingly recommended them, 
and in a few weeks had the satis&ction of hearing that the 
child's health was restored. 
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which have since been exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace, and which answered the purpose eflTectually, 
without impeding the freedom of the limbs. The 
same result has been experienced by aU who have 
subsequently tried them, as they make up for want 
of power in the muscles of the back, and thereby 
assist in preserving the erect position. 
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The above figures present no exaggeration of the 
effects of the clothing which we have referred to. 
The sketches are taken from life, and represent the 
same child in two different dresses. No mere verbal 
description can add to the impression which those 
illustrations are sure to produce. 

A boy is his mother's most precious treasure, one 
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The stooping t 



the sternum. 
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The same figure restored to its natural position by the Hygienic Corset, scientifieally 
adapted to the body. 
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CHAPTEE VL 

THE CORSET: ITS HISTORY, USE, AND ABUSE. 

'* This part of our subject, I regret to say, has not always 
been wisely treated even by medical writers." 

Mrs. Walker. 

" Oh, that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth ! 
Then with a passion I would shake the world. 
And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy 
Which cannot hear a feeble lady's voice." 

Shakspeare. 

P all articles of human attire there is 
none, perhaps, that has survived so 
much abuse as the corset. Intro- 
duced into common wear many cen- 
turies ago, it was met with the rebuke of the sober 
and the satire of the vivacious ; always painftd, and 
generally injurious, it has, nevertheless, outlived 
even the general condemnation of the faculty, and 
spite even of the doctor maintains its groimd. There 
must surely be some fascination in the article, or 
some latent conviction that, after all, it is. a good 

o 
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thing, or it would have been banished out of the 
world long ago. 

Now, we hope to reverse the dictum of Mr. 
Whitfield and other medical men, who contend that 
stays and corsets are bad things, and in the course 
of this chapter show that, properly constructed, cor- 
sets are, as articles of dress, the most useful and in 
every sense the most beneficial that can be con- 
structed — ^that is, of course, when they are properly 
adapted to the body ; for if, either through igno- 
rance or a mistaken idea of fashion, the construction 
be faulty, and a compression of the chest ensue, why, 
then, undoubtedly it is far better to be without them 
altogether. 

It is a matter of little consequence for us to 
inquire here why the female figure needs support 
more than that of the male. In a purely natural, 
or rather savage state, perhaps it does not ; but in 
all times when beauty and comfort are studied, cor- 
sets will undoubtedly be worn, and there are many 
reasons why they should be. The delicacy of the 
intercostal muscles, the falling of the breasts, the 
spreading of the frame at a certain period of life, all 
call for support, and call for it too in a manner that 
must be attended to. And to what purpose are the 
resources of art, if they are not to supply the 
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deficiencies imposed on Nature in consequence of 
our artificial state of living? Perfection in the 
human body is ideal, or rarely met with ; and what 
the artist in dress has to do is to soften the natural 
excrescences, and give grace and beauty to the 
homely or imperfect, that they may approximate 
nearer to that which they ought to be. In a few 
rare instances this may be done without corsets, 
but in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred the 
well-adapted corset is indispensable. 

It is hardly possible to say at what particular 
period stays or corsets were first worn. Tight 
LACING is condemned by writers soon after the 
Conquest — ^indeed, in the reign of William Eufus ; 
but it does not follow that stays were necessarily 
worn at that time, and an inspection of a great 
number of ancient paintings and illuminations in- 
duces us to believe that they were not. In Strutt's 
" Antiquities," Plate XXXIV., there is a beautiful 
sketch of Queen Matilda, a.d. 1100, who is wearing 
an elegant and naturally-fitting dress close to the 
body ; and that this fashion continued for a long 
time may be seen from a figure given in Shaw's 
" Dresses of the Middle Ages " — that of Margaret, 
wife of St. Louis, King of France, a.d. 1234. 

A glance at those figures will show at once that 
g2 
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it is possible to compress the waist by lacing 
the dress too tight, as well as with stays. And it 
is possible — indeed to our mind certain — that corsets, 
such as those in present use, were not known at this 




MABGARKT, WIFE OV LOUIS, KING OF FRANCE, A.D. 1234. 

period. A pious monk, however, has recorded two 
important facts relative to those dresses ; the one 
is, that a fine lady in the habit of wearing them 
died, and as she had lived an ordinary life, her sins 
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and merits fairly balanced in the scales of justice, 
until her clpthes were thrown in, and th^n the fatal 
scale sunk loaded with her follies. The other lady- 
meets her reward earlier, for a great knight who 
was famous all over Europe having obtained papa's 
consent, came for the purpose of marrying her, and 
finding her very tight-laced and unnaturally small 
in the waist, fell in love with her younger sister, 
who dressed in a more natural manner ; and the 
lady, like many others, died a maid, the victim of 
her own vanity. 

Still it is evident that a corset, or perhaps more 
properly speaking, a '' cincture " has been worn by 
women in one form or another in almost every 
civilized community. The necessity for supporting 
the figure and breasts in domestic duties ; in 
maternal cares, and in dancing ; and also to enable 
the folds of a flowing robe to fall gracefully over the 
bosom, led no doubt to the invention of this orna- 
ment, which is at once useful and agreeable to the 
wearer. 

The ancients had accordingly several sorts of 
cinctures. One used solely to preserve the spherical 
form of the breasts was called by the Greeks tadui- 
dion, and by the Eomans strophium. Ovid furnishes 
ladies with rules for the use of this band, and it 
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seems to have been in general use. The other 
cincture, called the hiria zona, and sometimes mitra, 
was intended to encircle the figure and fasten the 
waving folds of the drapery. These articles may be 
observed on several of the ancient statues of Asia. 
Stiflf stays with busks are an undoubted product 
of the middle ages, although the precise period of 
their introduction is uncertain. Singularly enough 
Satan is the first figure that we have seen in 
which the use of the article is undoubted. In an 
illuminated MS., made soon after the Conquest, there 
is a representation of Christ's Temptation, in which 
the artist has satirically dressed his Infernal Majesty 
in the full costume of a lady of the period. His 
waist is most charmingly slender, and its shape 
admirably preserved by tight lacing from the waist 
upwards, the ornamental tag depending from the 
last hole of the bodice. But the first real figure 
that we have met with, in which the corset may be 
fairly detected, is that of Constance, Queen of Castle, 
who, in 1372, married John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster. From this it would appear that the custom 
of wearing them is of foreign, and not native 
origin; and this impression wiU be farther con- 
firmed by a study of the pure English dresses of the 
period. Almost a century after this, the Duchess 
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of Gloucester may be seen (See Strutt, Plate XLIV.) 
dressed in an elegant and natural manner without 
corsets. When, however, they were once adopted, 
it was only natural, following other fashions, that 
they should run into extremes ; and hence the waist 
was not only compressed and rendered unnaturally 
small, but rose and fell with the caprice of the times. 
At one time close up to the breasts, and at another 
down to the hips, it ascended and descended with 
the whim of the age ; but the corset, for good or 
ill, always held its ground. The fardingale came in 
and went out, with a thousand other fashions, but 
the corset remains ; and we doubt not but it will, 
when properly adapted to the body, remain as long 
as there are sensible ladies left in the world to 
wear it. 

We should like, above all things, to possess a 
museum of old stays, beginning with the first rude 
efibrt of the savage to support the body, and pass- 
ing on from the bodices of the middle ages down to 
those of our own time — ^the good, bad, and indifferent 
of all ages. Dr. Johnson defines stays, "bodice, a, 
kind of stiff waistcoat, made of whalebone, worn by 
women ;" but there were stays worn in England 
long before there was any whalebone to make them 
with, and they were consequently made, as they 
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ever have been since, of diflferent materials. The 
older corsets were generally made of canvas, duck, 
or jean, and were stiffened either with straw, cord, 
or what were then called "stay-sticks," that is, 
pieces of wood which were used for the same 
purpose as whalebone and steel busks are now. 
Occasionally, however, leather, such as that worn 
for soles of shoes, was used, and formed a heavy 
casing for the body. Indeed, this was the case 
whatever material was adopted ; the corset was a 
stiff, heavy, and unyielding envelope in which the 
body was confined, wanting alike in adaptation and 
elasticity. 

There is something supremely ridiculous, to us, 
in the old sumptuary laws, which regulated the dress 
of every class of the community, the gravity with 
which the Legislature fixes the width of a lappet or 
the dimensions of a ruff, and determines that no 
gallant shall walk the streets with the toes of his 
shoes more than half a yard long ; but we are not 
aware that those sages ever dealt with the corset ; 
what they, however, omitted, the medical faculty 
took up, and a controversy almost as edifying has 
been carried on between the doctors and the stay- 
makers, each party being perfectly ignorant of the 
other's profession. A lady believes what she feels^ 
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and hence, practically, the staymakers triumphed, 
for the corset was still worn ; but the facts upon 
which the medical man based his reasoning remained 
unanswered, for the other party, knowing nothing 
of physiology, made the stays with as little relation 
to the requirements of the body, as before. This 
controversy, however, made one thing plain enough 
— the old corset could be tolerated no longer, and 
peoplebeganto look for something better. Anattempt 
was made to meet this demand by machine woven 
and other kinds, called by the most strange and 
unintelligible names ; but as they had all the dis- 
advantages of the old corset, and were only better 
to look at, it was plain that they could not be the 
desideratum ; neither was it possible that they ever 
should be, for the people who designed them were 
ignorant of the first principles upon which they 
should have proceeded, and not knowing what the 
body required, could not, as a matter of course, 
adapt their productions to its necessities. Hence, 
however elegantly shaped or finely stitched they 
might be, they utterly failed in the object which 
they should have served. In this case the body 
was forced into the shape of the corset, instead of 
the corset being fitted to the shape of the body ; 
there was, consequently, an infringement of the laws 
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of Nature, and we all know that no one can violate 
her canon with impunity. 

The true object of corsets ought to be to support 
the bones as they increase in size and weight, with- 
out obstructing the due development of the muscles 
by which they are moved. The artist in corsets will 
therefore anticipate every requirement through life, 
and adapt her contrivances to the ever-varying wants 
of the body. 

Against tight lacing we, in common with aU who 
have paid attention to the subject, earnestly protest. 
By a perseverance in this habit the health is injured 
and the symmetry of the figure entirely destroyed. 
The stays in ordinary use are ill constructed, and 
cannot be effectual in the promotion of the objects 
for which they are professedly designed, whether 
tightly laced or not. Let us, suppose a young lady 
who has been in the habit of stooping, suddenly 
made aware of the inju^ to her general health 
occasioned by this practice, going to one of the 
numerous staymakers with which London abounds, 
in hopes that she may be able to purchase what 
will restore her to the erect position. Most of our 
readers are aware that this will be attempted by 
a strong steel, whalebone, or wooden busk passed 
down the front of the corset; that the stays will 
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be strengthened by an immense number of springs 
and bones, placed without the least regard to the 
anatomical construction of the body; and that, 
moreover, in order to give the necessary power of 
motion to thefyure, pieces of elastic are fitted in at the 
back. Now, by this arrangement, the lady who sub- 
jects herself to this machine may for a few days be 
kept erect by the pressure of the busk. As for grace 
or comfort, that is totally out of the question, as 
the busk presses too much upon the chest and 
abdomen to permit ease to be for one moment a 
matter of consideration, and in the course of a very 
short time the busk becomes the whole medium 
of support ; it bends under the weight, and by its 
inward curvature presses on the very portion of 
the body whose free action is essential to health. 
In this case the stays only aggravate the evil ; for, 
if she must stoop, it is better that she should do 
so without the cornet than with it. In the former 
case, there is only the weight of the body pressing 
upon itself, in the latter the busk acts as a lever to 
increase the pressure upon the oppressed organs. 

Any person who has the curiosity to examine the 
figure of a lady who is in the habit of wearing stays 
that are ill constructed, will observe that at the back 
the bones with which they are filled stand promi- 
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nently out, presenting a very unsightly appearance. 
The shoulder-straps, which in our corsets are totally 
unnecessary, fall over the arm, pinioning it to the 
side ; the head pokes forward ; the body is bent ; 
and the upper and lower extremities of the busk 
protrude, being visible even underneath the dress. 
The elastic at the back prevents any support being 
afforded to that important region, and the spine is 
still inclined to bend as before. 

The first thing that occurred to us in the con- 
struction of our corset was, that, to secure the full 
and healthy development of the bosom, the promi- 
nent parts of the body should support the weaker, 
and the vital organs be subjected to no more pres- 
sure than was consistent with their free and healthy 
action. The muscles of the back require an increase 
of strength, so as to draw back the shoulders, and 
thus enlarge the capacity of the chest. How to do 
this without the use of shoulder-straps became the 
problem to solve, and by a careful study of the 
origin and insertion of the muscles of the back and 
loins, together with the mode in which their fibres 
contracted, we at length found the precise point 
where traction could be made, so as to keep the 
body erect and the shoulders down, without in any 
way interfering with the natural action of the chest 
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and abdomen. We will prove this to any one who 
allow us to place our hands on their back for a few 
seconds. However much they may stoop, we will 
put them immediately in the erect position, and at 
the same time occasion a feeling of the greatest 
relief. 

The information thus obtained gave rise to the 
formation of the Hygienic Corset, which has from 
time to time been improved upon, until it is brought 
to a state of absolute perfection. The experience of 
years, and the reports of the scientific world, speak 
louder in its praise than it would become us to do, 
and we content ourselves with saying that they are 
made either plain, for ordinary use ; with elastic 
fronts for ladies practising singing, or those of deli- 
cate constitution ; or for supporting ladies who have 
a tendency to corpulency — improving the figure and 
affording ease and comfort in every period and con- 
dition of life. 

In all our corsets and adaptations we employ 
different kinds of fastenings according to the require- 
ments of the case. It is sometimes asked why, in 
those which fasten in firont, we employ a counter- 
lacing at the back. Now, the mode in which corsets 
are laced is a matter of the highest importance, as 
may be explained in a few words. The back is sup- 
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ported by means of two levers which run along the 
corset in parallel lines to the spine, and in the usual 
mode of lacing the corset, the tops of these levers 
are brought closely together, by which means the 
lower extremities are widely separated. As the 
lacing proceeds, the neck is forced violently down, 
the ribs contracted, a great pressure is exerted on 
the abdomen, and when the painful operation is at 
length completed, a distance of several inches is left 
between the lower points of the levers, this deficiency 
occurring at the very point at which support was 
needed. 

Hitherto we have only spoken of the corset, and 
have avoided any allusion to the other articles of 
dress, which in many cases are equally faulty in 
their construction. Many ladies will say, and say 
truly, that they never lace tightly, but who, at the 
same time, make the dress so tight as to completely 
crush in the stays, and, in pressing the unyielding 
bodice of the dress upon the folded underclothing, 
produce more evil than a tight corset would. It 
becomes, therefore, a matter of some importance to 
arrange the whole of the imderclothing upon such 
principles as shall give all the warmth and comfort 
necessary, and at the same time allow the natural 
and healthy action of every organ, whilst it displays 
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the full beauty of the human form. We have for 
this purpose constructed a petticoat suspender which 
will be found to answer every purpose that can be 
desired. 

A glance at the illustration below will give a good 
idea of the manner in which this purpose is accom- 
plished. All the petticoats are united in one band, 
by which means an equal distribution of the whole 
weight and fulness of the clothing is obtained, and 
the point of support being properly taken, the pres- 
sure is removed from the yielding portion of the 
body and thrown upon that which is able to bear 
it. The eflFect of this distribution of the clothing 
is shown in the accompanying iBgure, which, with 
the underclothing properly adjusted, displays all the 
grace and beauty of the form, and indicates the ease 
and comfort of the wearer. 

The Petticoat Suspender is a simple band of jean, 
cotille, or any other material that may be preferred, 
fastened to and forming a part of the corset. It 
has three rows of buttons, to which the petticoats 
are buttoned on. By this simple contrivance the 
weight of the clothing is not only thrown upon the 
parts that should support it, but, by removing the 
strings from the waist, it has a more slender appear- 
ance ; and the petticoats, being properly suspended 
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and thrown off the hips, there is no need for dress 
improvers, crinoline, or hoops, for the purpose of 
displaying the lower part of the dress. 




PETTIOOAT SUSPENDER. 



The full advantage of the Petticoat Suspender 
can only be appreciated by a minute inspection of 
the article, and a clear conception of its uses. When 
this is done, it will be seen that the two objects 
which we ever keep in view — utility and elegance — 
are fally realized. See how nicely the full contour 
of the figure is displayed ; the beauty of all the 
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undulating lines which throw an indescribable charm 
over the figure of Venus are here preserved. The 
motions are easy, the breathing natural, the carriage 
graceful ; and as 

" The rose, besides its beauty, is a cure," 

so the clothing here answers the double purpose of 
displaying the figure and preserving the health. 
We have in the course of a long and successful 
career invented many things. Our steel spring for 
the cap has been adopted by every civilized nation 
in the world ; the hook at the bottom of the corset 
has met with a similar reception ; and as for our 
Hygienic Corset, it is either pirated or attempted 
by almost every staymaker in London or Paris ; and 
our band will share the same fate. Before this was 
written we kept the secret pretty well, and only 
allowed a few of our friends to possess it ; but within 
six months after this is published it will be displayed 
and advertised in all directions, cut and twisted into 
every shape to make it look unlike ours ; and we 
should not be surprised if some genius or other 
should turn it upside down, just to display her origi- 
nality. Well, so be it; the only thing that we 
desire is, that those who use it will use it properly, 
and have the good taste and honesty to award the 

H 
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credit of the invention to the parties to whom it is 
due. 

We cannot better conclude this chapter than in 
the words of Mrs. Walker. In her admirable work 
on " Female Beauty," she says, " Every young 
woman knows that one of the most conspicuous dif- 
ferences between the young and the old consists in 
the less or the greater dimensions of the waist. Is it, 
then, unaccountable or unnatural that she should 
prefer seeming young to seeming old? Every 
young woman knows that one of the most con- 
spicuous differences between the maiden and the 
matron consists in the same less or greater dimen- 
sions of the waist. Is it unnatural, then, that she 
should prefer seeming maidenly to seeming ma- 
tronly? Men who write so ignorantly or injudi- 
ciously, as many medical authors do, do not promote 
the interest of truth. It is the use of force and 
excessive compression that are alone blameable." 
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CHAPTEE VII, 

ON GESTATION. 

" Sweet is the image of the brooding dove, 
Holy as heaven a mother's tender love : 
The love of many prayers and many tearsy 
Which changes not with dim declining years — * 
The only love which, on this teeming earth. 
Asks no return for passion's wayward birth." 

Mbs. Nobtok. 

" The mother, in her office, holds ihe key of the souL" 

Old Play. 

-AVING spoken of the various phases 
of woman's life up to her maturity 
in the preceding chapters, we have 
now to consider one of the most 
interesting of all the circumstances of her life, at 
once pleasing and endearing, when she is called 
upon to give birth to her offspring. In early life 
the distinction between the sexes was by no means 
marked : there was the same general outline, the 
same form and cast of features, the same feeling of 
isolation — each seemed to live for itself. As the 
softer passions, however, become developed, the man 
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puts on that robust energy and daring which marks 
him out as the protector of the other sex ; and his 
manly voice, the deepened tints upon his cheek, and 
the whole muscular system, show an excess of 
energy sufficient to qualify him for his position. At 
this period also a vast change takes place in the 
woman. The chest is expanded, the eye acquires a 
brilliancy peculiarly its own, and the frame takes 
that beautiful undulating form and proportion 
which gives it its pecxdiar charm. The province 
of woman is now to be the preserver of the species, 
and the several stages of marriage, pregnancy, and 
maternity are the destiny which opens before her. 
It is through these that we have now to acompany 
her. 

In discussing this period of her history, we must 
entirely set aside fashion and prejudice, and follow 
without reservation the laws which the Creator, in 
His beneficence, has stamped upon the frame. The 
putative mother should feel all the responsibility 
which attaches itself to the future life and happi- 
ness of her child, and ever study the conditions 
necessary to its healthy and proper development. 
But unfortunately it too often happens that the 
mother is as little acquainted with the first prin- 
ciples of physiology as the child, and the conse- 
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quence is, long suflferiBg and affliction to both 
parties, 

A minute study of the human frame shows us 
that the form of the female diflFers from that of the 
male on purpose that it may be adapted to the 
necessities of this interesting period. The breadth 
of the pelvis, the structure of the tissues, and a 
number of other phenomena, are all modified in her 
for the purpose of giving life and health to her pro- 
geny. Throughout the whole range of animated 
nature, there are no organisms so perfect and beau- 
tiful as those which, in their collected form, are 
adapted to this purpose; whilst their extreme 
delicacy renders them sensitive, and predisposes 
them to inflict severe pain on any who knowingly 
or otherwise do violence to them. 

It is, however, a great mistake to suppose that 
there is anything dangerous or extremely painftilin 
accomplishing the ends of nature. The natural 
elasticity which is given to all the organs concerned^ 
the slow and beautiful process by which it proceeds^ 
aU prepare for the last and final efibrt* Immediately 
that this is effected, another set of organs come into 
action to supply the offspring with nutrition. The 
mammary glands begin to secrete a fluid which 
they have never yielded before^ and the organs 
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of our Hygienic Corset, adapted to the special con- 
dition of the body. 

Two separate phenomena present themselves in 
the study of this case. The development of the 
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abdomen is taking place from below, upwards, so 
that the viscera are pushed out of their normal 
position, and in consequence of this, the skin and 
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Hitherto we have considered gestation only; 
it remains now to follow the consequences which 
result from it. Those ladies who have ahready 
passed through the ordeal know by experience 
what the discomforts are that result from the old 
routine of bandages ; how imperfect, clumsy, heavy, 
and heating they are ; they know the inconvenience 
of pins; how often they require regulating, and 
upon the whole, how loose, shifting, and disagree- 
able they become. But if it was only the discomfort 
of the moment, it might be easily borne, and would 
be of little consequence. The ordinary evil that 
foUows is the spreading of the figure, which never 
should, and indeed never would happen, if proper 
care had been exercised. What is wanting is a 
regular and progressive compression, with an even, 
cool, and smooth surface ; and if this be given 
during the inflammatory process, the muscular 
fibres wiU return again to their normal position, 
and resume their original firmness and soHdity. 
Nor will this process cause the least injury to the 
particular parts under consideration, nor to the gene- 
ral health of the mother ; for the muscles having 
again attained their state of health, wiU be pre- 
pared to repeat the. same process without 
injury. 
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Every condition mentioned above has been met 
by our 



OONTBACTING BELT^ 

which is a perfect mould for the restoration of the 
figure. It is smooth^ cool, elastic, and accomplishes 
every end which we had in view. The construction 
of this article has, perhaps, caused us more thought, 
care, and anxiety, than any invention which we 
have ever submitted to the public; but it is a 
consolation to feel that we have attained the most 
absolute success. Our belt has now been in exten- 
sive use for a long time, and the fact that it has 
won the patronage of the first medical authori- 
ties of the land, and been adopted by the highest 
personages of the empire^ is a guarantee of its utility. 
It is indeed one of those boons for which mothers 
have long sighed. 
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The nature of our work, which is designed for 
THE Public, compels us to exclude much that is 
interesting and important to the afflicted mother, 
as being unsuited to our pages. The reader must 
not, however, suppose that those matters have been 
neglected by us. We have, indeed, carefully- 
studied every form of uterine disorder and deformity, 
and have special adaptations for evert period and 
FOR EVERT COMPLAINT that womau is peculiarly 
liable to. The pathology of those stages in her life 
belongs to the physician ; but the special insight 
into what should give her relief or restore the figure 
is our business, and where medicine either fails or 
is useless our work begins. 

There is one other matter connected with this 
subject that we intend to mention, and that is Abor- 
tion — a thing which may be reckoned amongst the 
accidents of life, since it generally arises from some 
external cause. Among the numerous causes, how- 
ever, of this accident, related in the works dedicated 
to this special subject, there is one which, although 
common, is unnoticed — the tendency of the corset to 
press downwards I This fact we will briefly explain. 
Abortion generally takes place between the eighth 
and twelfth week, which is the time when the foetus 
is increased so as to rise above the edge of the pelvic 
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cavity, and begins to elevate itself in the abdomen, 
and is then liable to meet with external obstacles 
created by the corset, which as a consequence com- 
presses the body more closely. The wisdom dis- 
played during these changes is manifest. For as 
the development progresses there is an extraordinary 
action by which the increasing bulk goes on, moving 
in every direction the abdominal organs, which yield 
under the pressure. The natural weight of the 
intestines is overcome, the habitual connexion is 
destroyed, and the locality of the viscera changed ; 
while at the same time the muscles are elongated, 
and the integuments distended. It is unwise to 
tamper with, or to attempt to interpose or interrupt 
these sanatory proceedings ; for in the operations of 
Nature, as weU as in the productions of man, there 
are limits to the special power applied for a given 
purpose. In the marvellous arrangements of foetal 
gestation there is no waste of power, but every 
process is calculated with unerring certainty, and 
definite proportions regulate the amount of strength 
required ; therefore any foreign agent which would 
prevent the abdomen from expanding must be a 
cause of pain, suffering, and disappointment to the 
incipient mother ; and if she survives the trial, she 
may be left the remainder of her life permanently 
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injured. It is a very simple problem to comprehend 
why these results are induced ; for if the resisting 
agent is greater than the organic power supplied by 
Nature^ the latter succumbs/ and the consequences 
we have indicated must foUow. The vital power 
inherent in the organs of gestation tends to push 
upwards, and if a greater resistance prevents its 
development by pressing it on alj sides, it must dis- 
tend the parts where there is the least antagonism ; 
we have, therefore, a frequent cause of miscarriage 
in the injudicious application of iU-fitting corsets ! 
And we would impress on the minds of our readers, 
that corsets are always injurious during the period 
of gestation, unless they are constructed on sound 
scientific principles, and capable of being accommo- 
dated to the various changes contemplated. 

As a matter of experience it is admitted that 
pressure on the chest interferes with the great vital 
processes of respiration and circulation, even under 
the ordinary states of health. How great then must 
be the injury sustained during gestation under such 
circumstances! Whatever affects the mother's 
health must exert a deleterious influence on her 
ftiture offspring ; and as iU-fitting corsets not only 
induce these sad consequences, but press on the 
abdomen and tend to displace its important con- 
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tents, they cause complex suffering to her whose 
health and mental calmness are important conditions 
to the child's fature health. 

It is very pleasant, to point out errors when 
we have the power to prevent their recurrence, and 
a long experience, based on an accurate knowledge 
of the subject, has qualified us for this task. We 
have had mothers to consult us whose sufferings 
were very great prior to their doing so, and who 
have expressed to us, in language of the warmest 
gratitude, the ease and comfort they have derived 
from our adaptations. Various have been their ex- 
clamations, such as, " There is a magical difference 
in the ease I now feel. How can I sufficiently thank 
you, dear madame ?" Others have declared that the 
corset had metamorphosed them completely; for 
instead of a restlessness and constant discomfort, 
they had experienced an immunity from all incon- 
venience. What, then, it may be asked, is the 
peculiarity of our corset? We answer, that it is 
made on such accurate scientific data, that it fits the 
body and chest of each individual ; that, to quote the 
words of a medical gentleman when speaking of 
it — " Madame, your corset is more like a new layer of 
muscles than an artificial extraneom article of dress r 
And this is practically the case. 

I 
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For example, in the instance of the expectant 
mother, it must be important to give her support 
without any undue pressure in any part, and at the 
same time to insure the perfi^ct exercise of the vital 
organs. 

In our corset the wearer can breathe freely, and 
the pulsation of her heart is not the least interfered 
with, whilst the various motions of the body can be 
performed without any extra exertion or fatigue. K 
she take a walk she derives important support from 
the closely-fitting corset ; and when she reclines the 
elastic nature of the materials and their accurate 
adaptation prevent every kind of inconvenience ; for 
at the advanced stages of this interesting period, 
when it is imperative for the comfort and health of 
both mother and child that the corset should be 
enlarged, this is effected by a simple contrivance, 
by which an increased space can be obtained at the 
will and pleasure of the wearer, without in any way 
rendering it less valuable as a support, or less 
efficient in preserving the figure, whilst a perfectly 
free action of the whole body is the result. A pro- 
vision is therefore made for every exigency ; so that, 
under every circumstance, there is effected the great 
desiderata of perfect ease, freedom, and safety. 

It is always gratifying to have one's labour ap- 
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predated, and in maturing the corset, so important 
to the mother, we haye had no small share of the 
public approbation awarded us. It has cost us many 
years to bring it to its present state of comparative 
perfection, but we have succeeded at last. To realize 
this, we had to note many instances of failure in 
others, evidently the result of ignorance of the 
structure of the body to which it was to be applied 
— ^they were mere " fancy sketches," compared with 
our more rigid copy from Nature 1 
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CHAPTEE Vni. 

MIDDLE LTPE. 

" At this period, in all well constituted women, the fat being 
absorbed with less activity, is accumnlated in the cellular tissues 
under the skin and elsewhere ; and this effaces any wrinkles 
which might have began to furrow the skin, rounds the outlines 
anew, and again restores an air of youth and freshness." 

Walkeb. 

N speaking of the middle age of woman 
there are a few things which must he 
taken into consideration in reference 
to her anatomical construction, which 
influence the whole that we have to say in relation to 
the peculiar support which she will require in that 
particular period called " middle life " for unless this 
conception be fully realized it will not be perceived 
why we have gone out of our way to invent cer- 
tain things which are specially adapted to this time 
of life. 

Middle age is that period which dates from the 
completion of the whole organic structure, and con- 
tinues until the decline of the innate force, and 
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hence may be called the autumn of life. The 
change, however, takes place so gradually that it is 
scarcely perceived, and when protracted, as it may 
be by proper care and favourable circumstances, the 
middle life of woman is never without its charms, 
and the freedom and polish of maternity are often 
more admirable than the evanescent glory of an 
earlier period. This is the time, too, more than 
any other, when woman can and ought to enjoy the 
comforts of life. The changes, however, that take 
place in the constitution are of the greatest impor- 
tance, involving the complete revolution of the whole 
of the vital forces. A new direction is given to the 
course of the natural law ; and according to the care 
which is taken, so will the determination of the 
result, either to elegance or deformity in the declin- 
ing days. Naturally, there is a deposition of fat in 
the cellular tissues, which gives the particular ap- 
pearance which the French call embonpoints which 
simply means that the nutrition which has hitherto 
gone to the development of the figure is now em- 
ployed in the accumulation of adipose matter 
beneath the cuticle. When, however, the overtaxed 
membrane gives way, the tissues relax, and the 
muscular fibres losing their tenacity, fail to maintain 
their normal position. Then is the time to aid 
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Nature by the judicious application of another layer 
of muscles, which shall support the former in the 
performance of their functions. It is not mere 
pressure that is demanded, for this wiU too fre- 
quently increase the evil, and it often happens that 
middle age is burdened with infirmities in conse- 
quence of the compression to which the waist has 
been subject in youth; and hence that enormous, 
distension of the abdomen with which some females 
are troubled. The uterus and other internal organs 
will, from sympathy, be affected also, and this will 
give rise to numerous painful disorders in the region 
of the pelvis. But we have already spoken of the 
evil of tight-lacing, and need not recur to it again 
here ; we appeal to the experience of every lady who 
may read this, whether much that we have said has 
not fallen imder her own observation. The extreme 
disfigurement to which the human body is liable 
may be seen by a reference to certain nations and 
races, in whom the deformity is great ; and although 
the picture is rather calculated to inspire disgust 
than any other feeling, still it is well to exhibit it 
as an advertisement of how far the frame may be 
mutilated through ignorance or misconception. 

Having stated the fact that women need support 
at particular periods of life, and giv^n the reason 
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why it is so, we may attribute to this cause the 
common practice of seeking, by the use of the stays, 
to sustain the figure. Before the introduction of 
cloth amongst them, the American Indians used the 
fine bark of the white birch-tree for the purpose of 
enveloping the body in it. Now they use narrow 
bands of calico, which being wound round and 
round the body, in imitation of the manner in 
which a bandage is applied by surgeons to a swoUen 
limb, they in this way compress and sustain the 
abdomen. K it be asked why those poor mothers 
of the wild woodsmen have adopted this custom, it 
will be found in the want of Nature, which has 
spoken through their organization, and demanded 
support. And where this aid is not rendered, wo- 
men become proverbially ugly in middle life, as is 
the case with many of the African and Asiatic races, 
whose breasts hang down to an inordinate length, 
and whose bodies become deformed and decrepit at 
forty, and in many cases at a much earlier period. 
This premature decay of the figure may, without 
doubt, be attributed to the neglect of suitable 
hygienic means, for in early life those females are 
in no way deformed. 

Many travellers have spoken of the large and 
pendulous mammae of the females of certain bap- 
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barons tribes, particularly in Africa. There is no 
original diflference in these cases. The Hottentots 
and Negresses, previously to child-bearing, have 
bosoms as finely formed as any women ; but after 
this, the breasts become very loose and flaccid, so 
that they can turn them over or under the shoulder, 
and suckle their infants on their backs. This 
practice, and that of long-continued suckling, pro- 
bably tends to increase the elongation. 

Bruce says of the Shangallas, that, " after a few 
days, when the child has gathered strength, the 
mother carries it in the same cloth upon her back, 
and gives it suck with her breast, which she throws 
over her shoulder ; this part being of such a length 
as, in some cases, to reach almost to the knees." 

Captain Tuckey also notices the " pendant flac- 
cidity of bosom " belonging to some of the African 
women. 

Dr. Sommerville also says that the breasts of the 
Hottentot women, "after one or two births, are 
flaccid, wrinkled, and pendulous, hanging down 
sometimes to the groins, like bags suspended from 
the neck." 

Cuvier, Barrow, TJlloa, and others, have noticed 
the same thing, not only in the African but in other 
races. 
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The same thing has also been observed in some 
European females, who from slovenly habits have 
neglected to give the necessary support to the parts 
in question. Lithgow, in his " Eare Adventures 
and painefiil Peregrinations," p. 433, says, " I saw in 
Ireland's north parts, women travayling the way or 
toyling at home, carry their infants about their 
neckes, and laying the dugges over their shoulders, 
give sucke to the babes behind their backes without 
taking them in their armes: such kind of breasts 
me thinketh were very fit to be made money-bags 
for East or West Indian merchants, being more 
than half a yard long, and as well wrought as any 
tanner in the like charge could ever moUifie such 
leather/' 

It is true that Englishwomen are not subject to 
the same extent as those females are, to this falling 
of the breasts ; still there is in all women a tendency 
in those parts to give way, and in many cases, if sup- 
port be not applied, the bosom becomes unsightly. 
In ladies who have a predisposition to corpulency it 
becomes too full, whilst in others it seems to wither 
away altogether ; in those spare people, also, the 
figure becomes flat and unsightly, whilst in the fat 
the abdomen becomes pendulous, and if there be no 
organic disease, there is what is called a falling 
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abroad of the figure, which gives an appearance of 
premature old age. Women have always more fat 
in the cellular tissues than men, and it is this that 
gives that softness and those undulating lines to the 
form which ever attract the admiration of mankind. 
Hence her flesh is naturally yielding, is easily com- 
pressed, and when the muscular fibre is weakened 
by child-bearing, the weight of the bones, or the 
advance of age, the softer portions of the body be- 
come flaccid, and the whole assume another form. 
In early life, when the circulation is brisk and the 
nervous system energetic, one can appreciate the 
exclamation of Gray — 

" No stubborn stays Her yielding waist embrace.* 

But when she has passed the meridian of life, or 
has just arrived at that period, we imagine that 
no poet would like to have his wife's figure become 
unsightly. It may be, and indeed is, impossible 
to bring back again the buoyant elasticity of youth, 
to pour the life's current through the heart with 
the same freshness at forty, that it rushed on with 
at eighteen, when eager, gushing, and hopeful life 
gave intensity and animation to every fibre of the 
whole body. There is something gay and beautiM 
in youth, when the eye is bright with joy, and the 
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brow unwrinkled with care ; but there is a deeper 
charm in middle-life, when the faculties* have all 
been matured and perfected — ^a diflference as real 
and as appreciable as is seen between the ripe and 
golden fruit of autumn, and the silver blossom of 
the early spring. We may even pursue the simile 
further ; for, as the tree has exhausted its internal 
force to bring forth its leaves, its blossom, and then 
mature the mellow fruit, and requires the hand 
of the gardener to prop up the bending branches 
that are ready to break with their own profusion — 
even so is it when the summer of life fades into 
the autumn ; the vital stimulus which has hitherto 
sustained the frame gives indications of exhaustion, 
the fibres become relaxed, and the muscles flabby ; 
the bones and the ligaments will, in the mean 
time, from the same cause, have become changed, 
and the whole body will need the sustaining 
care which intelligence, aided by art and science, 
can impart to it, propping up the weakened 
parts, and ^enabling them to maintain their normal 
position. 

From what has been already said, the reader may 
perceive the wonderftil influence which cultivation 
has upon the human body. Properly speaking, 
there is no difierence in the organization of the 
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Englishwoman and the Hottentot; there is the 
same assemblage of bones, the same combination 
of muscles, the same organic structure in the one 
as in the other. The only difference is, that our 
women are living under more favourable circum- 
stances, and hence the deformity, which is almost 
universal amongst the Africans, is rare with us. 
The tendency, however, may be discovered every- 
where, and should always be anticipated in pro- 
viding for the elegance and comfort of middle 
life. 

But here we imagine an intelligent friend in- 
quiring how this is to be attained ; for many call 
upon us in a state of utter incredulity, and tell us 
that they have merely looked in to satisfy the de- 
sire of some friend. When this happens, we are 
generally told that they have tried every party 
without success, adding, perhaps, that they have 
a stock of corsets collected from the first houses in 
France, Germany, Italy, and England, and that 
the whole were perfectly useless; and this is 
no doubt correct. The material of which they 
are composed may be of the very best manu- 
fecture, and the stitching be faultless; but, for 
want of proper knowledge of the structure and 
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requirements oif the body, all the efforts have been 
in vain. 

The principles on which our corsets for middle 
age are constructed are precisely the same as those 
which have been laid down in a previous chapter. 
Due attention is paid to the particular figure pre- 
sented to us, and the state and requirement of every 
organ having been perceived, our adaptations are 
made to the physiological and pathological con- 
ditions of that particular individual. Without this, 
all proper fitting of the corset is ridiculous ; for, to 
pretend to fit a form that has neither been seen 
nor described, -is simply to trifle with the common 
sense of mankind. The human body is a wonderful 
congeries of organs, each of which requires due 
care in its development and preservation, in order 
that the whole may work harmoniously together. 
And the corset-maker who cannot perceive the re- 
quirements of those organs in their growth, matu- 
rity, and decline, has not yet learnt the first lesson 
upon which all success in her art must be based. 
At the particular period treated of in this chapter, 
the common sense of every one will suggest that 
it is the weak and yielding parts that require sup- 
port, anfl that this must be done in such a manner 
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as to give elasticity to the envelope, and ease to 
the wearer ; and when this is perceived, it only re- 
quires sufficient mechanical genius to ensure an 
adaptation which shall preserve the figure and be 
conducive to the general health. Half an hour 
spent in our anatomical gallery will convince any 
lady or medical man, not only that all this can be, 
but that it is done by us every day, and that 
numbers treading the down-hill of life are grateful 
to us for the ease and comfort which we have been 
enabled to give them. 

If we have been earnest in our condemnation of 
dressing in an unnatural manner in the earlier 
periods of life, we would, if possible, lay a stronger 
emphasis upon our warning in middle age. At 
this time nature will have lost much of the vigour 
with which she repaired and renovated the system. 
The waist can no longer bear the cutting with 
strings and violent compression to which it is too 
often subject in the heyday of fashion. It is 
natural that ladies should desire to retain as long 
as possible the charm of beauty and the appear- 
ance of youth; but it should always be kept in 
mind that, to do this. Nature must be obeyed. 
Art may, and often does aid her, but nothing can 
ever compensate for the native vigour of the system 
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when unimpaired by disease, and free from the 
oppression of fashion and habit. 

At this period, no lady who values her health, 
comfort, and appearance, will be without an abdo- 
minal supporter. 

It is well known to physiologists that the loss 
which females sustain at what is called the turn of 
life, is amply compensated for in another direction. 
The reason why the constitution assumes a new cha- 
racter is because there is an increase of blood 
thrown into the system ; and if the organic laws 
have not been violated, there is an absolute gain 
of physical power when the transient disturbances 
to which she has hitherto been subject have ceased ; 
it is at this time also that the mental powers ac- 
quire their most substantial solidity. During the 
early part of life there was little or no difference in 
the strength of constitution afforded to the two 
sexes ; but if the health of the female has been 
properly cared for, after the age of forty-five years 
she has a decided advantage over the man. It is 
really surprising what toil some women will en- 
dure, and how superior they often are to their 
married partners in middle age. Food, dress, 
tastes, and habits, have all no doubt an influence 
upon the geueral health ; but it is a fact that must 
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be clear to every one who has studied human 
nature, that he who wafe the protector in early life, 
is the object of solicitude at a later period, and is 
often grateful for an able nurse in an aflfectionate 
wife. It is not necessary that we should descend 
to particulars in this matter ; what we wish to im- 
press upon the reader is, that in the decline of life, 
when age lays its hand upon the constitution, 
nature deals less gently with the male than the 
female. 

We have already spoken of the aid which can be 
given to the corpulent lady in the decline of life. 
Let not those, however, who suffer from the opposite 
evil suppose that there is no aid for them. The 
stooping of the body, or the straight, inelegant 
appearance which characterizes the lady who is 
what is generally termed " thin,'* may be as easily 
corrected. We forbear saying much upon this sub- 
ject ; but those who know precisely how the bones 
should be clothed can easily supply the appearance 
of what nature has denied, and if they cannot 
give the freshness of youth, they can at least 
impart the external proportions of mature life ; 
but tbis is a matter to be accomplished, not written 
about. 

We are often asked why it is that ladies are not 
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so strong and healthy now as they were in former 
times. Our reply is, our grandmothers did not cut 
the waist with an unyielding ligature, and by divid- 
ing the abdomen induce those diseases which always 
accompany premature old age. Let those who value 
life and dread a premature death be careful how 
they dress. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

ON SPINAL DEFORMITIES. 

" I am a cripple in my back, but what decays there ai*e in 
my mind the reader must determine." 

Dryden. 

^ATHOLOGICAL disquisitions form 
no portion of the task which we have 
allotted ourselves to perform; we 
must however speak cursorily of 
some things, the full description of which belongs 
more properly to the anatomist and surgeon, because, 
if we avoided the matter entirely, we should be 
unable to show the reasonableness of many of our 
adaptations, and the special cases in which they 
should be employed. Besides this, it must be borne 
in mind that our labours are confined to ladies and' 
children, and that even with them we never pretend 
to take the place of the medical adviser. Medicine 
is not our vocation; but when medical men seek 
us, then we give to the body that support necessary 
to enable it to regain the erect position. 
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We cannot insist too often, nor too strongly, 
upon the necessity of early and proper exercise. To 
use the language of an accomplished writer : " If 
the days of childhood were devoted, to the goddess 
Hygeia, and the perceptive faculties allowed to 
exercise themselves by observing the wonders of art 
and the beauties of nature, then civilization would 
add to all positive blessings, and a higher advantage 
co-existing with rude good health. It is true that 
if these views were generally entertained there 
would be less work for all kinds of medical professors, 
and they might exclaim, * Othello's occupation 's 
gone/" 

But the world would be spared much suflfering 
and vast inconvenience. Physical health is one of 
the greatest sources of happiness to the child. Its 
value may be estimated by watching the gambols of 
well-formed children, with cheeks in which the 
rose and lily blend most harmoniously, giving bright- 
ness to their laughing, happy-looking eyes, as they 
throw their pliant bodies and vigorous limbs into 
the most graceful attitudes whilst bounding over 
the greensward, like young gazelles, positively 
intoxicated with the joys of mere physical existence ! 
or watch them pursuing with agility the gay 
butterfly, or gathering wild flowers ; every sense has 

k2 
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its full measure of enjoyment, and the stock of 
health thus daily laying up is a treasury of " inex- 
haustible pleasure." 

Unhappily there are but few parents and teachers 
who have ever formed any definite conception of the 
importance of proper early training, and that simply 
because they never understood its importance ; nor 
is it possible that they ever, should, until they have 
some knowledge of the structure and functions of 
the body which they have to train and develope. 
We propose, therefore, in this chapter, to give a 
general idea of the structure and functions of the 
spine, as well as a brief description of some of the 
curvatures to which it is subject. 

The distinctive character of man is the erect 
posture. No other animal enjoys a physical con- 
formation which will enable him to permanently 
assume this majestic attitude, although there are 
several in whom it may be maintained for a short 
time. The head of the human being is compara- 
tively heavier than the trunk, and this, added to the 
weight of the viscera in front, would naturally 
induce a stooping forward, were there no especial 
means provided for its prevention. The necessary 
appliances are, however, afforded in the following 
manner. The spine, on the top of which the head 
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is articulated, is a highly-flexible column, capable 
of moving in any direction which may be necessary, 
and during its movements forming a series of elegant 
curves, so truly described by the ancients as the 
serpentine line of beauty ; these curves also serving 
to keep the head within a line drawn from the top 
of the head to the ground, called the centre of 
gravity. Were it not for this provision, the erect 
position could not be maintained for even a short . 
period. In erecting a column, the builder will take 
care to make the base broader than the apex ; but 
the contrary is the case in the human figure. The 
want of this peculiar elasticity is the reason why 
artists have never succeeded in constructing statues 
which would stand without a pedestal, and such 
would also be the case in the human conformation 
were it not for the action of the muscles by which 
the spine is supported. 

As we have abeady described, the clavicles or 
collar-bones exercise considerable influence in ex- 
panding the shoulders and chest; and this is an 
essential provision, for the purpose of counteracting 
the traction of the pectoral muscles, or those of the 
chest, whose tendency is to pull the shoulders for- 
ward, and by their action diminish the size of the 
thoracic cavity. The clavicles, however, would form 
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but an insufficient means of accomplishing this end, 
were it not for the muscles of the back, which, when 
2Jroperly developed by exercise^ neutralize the action 
of those of the chest, and keep the shoulders pro- 
perly expanded. We lay a stress upon the necessity 
of exercise, for it must be remarked, that the greater 
its amount the greater the -waste of substance ^ and the 
greater the quantity of blood carried to the wasting 
organ for its repair ; while, provided the exercise has 
been moderately taken and properly conducted, the 
greater will be the strength of the muscles thus thrown 
into action. For the preservation of the erect posi- 
tion no less than five layers of powerful muscles are 
placed along the spine, many of them taking their 
origin from the back of the head, and being inserted 
into various processes of the vertebral column ; and 
it is by their action, combined with the elasticity of 
the spine and its cartilages, that we are enabled to 
stand upright, and to perform all the varied move- 
ments of which the human form is capable. The 
power of the muscles is so accurately balanced, that, 
provided all be in a normal condition, no difficulty 
is experienced in maintaining the erect attitude for 
a very considerable time. The spine has also natural 
curves, which act as springs to diminish the con- 
cussions which the brain would receive in walking 
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were it not for those curves and the elasticity of the 
intervertebral cartilages. To use a familiar simile, 
we may liken the head to ttat of a hammer, which 
is placed on a atraight stick or handle. Every one 
knows that the surest way to fasten the head is to 
knock the handle on the ground, as the concussion 
drives it further in ; so that if the human head 
were carried on a straight support, similar concus- 
sions would be caused to the brain and other vital 
organs, to their serious if not fatal injury. Of course 
extra muscular strength is required to support the 
increase of weight caused by those curves ; and this 
is eflfected by an extra stress on the muscles of the 
back. "The waving line of the column arising 
from a series of alternate curves in opposite direc- 
tions is altogether peculiar to man; it allows a 
proper distribution of the weight with respect to the 
centre of gravity, the line of which, carried through 
the entire trunk, must fall within the entire space 
covered by the feet, or by one foot when we support 
the body by one only. As this line passes through 
all the curves, motion is allowed in the upper 
regions without impairing the general equili- 
brium." * 



* '' Laurence's Lectures on Man,** p. 105. 
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The portions of the spine situated in the region 
of the neck and loins are those most likely to yield 
at an early period of life ; the reason of which is 
that these parts are kept in the erect position merely 
by the action of the muscles. The neck has to 
support the weight of the head, while the lumbar 
vertebraB bear that of the thoracic and abdominal 
viscera. In early infancy, the muscles of the neck 
and back are totally inadequate for the perfor- 
mance of their functions, as, from not having been 
brought into action, they have not acquired sufficient 
strength; and we therefore find that the head 
of a newly-born child will always have a ten- 
dency to fall forward, or from side to side, unless 
supported by the protecting arm of the nurse or 
mother. It is usually said that gentleman are un- 
willing to handle a newly-born infant; and this 
cannot be a matter of wonder, since they probably 
fear the dislocation of the poor baby's neck, which 
certainly might occur under their generally uncouth 
nursing ; while the muscles of the back and loins 
being also, from the same cause, in a very weak 
state, yield from the superincumbent pressure, and 
the infant becomes hunched up, as it is com- 
monly called, on the unskilful nurse's arm. Of 
course, as the child stoops forward, the arms hang 
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beyond the centre of gravity, the shoulders are con- 
sequently more rounded, the strain on the muscles 
of the back considerably increased, and if this in- 
fluence were suffered to continue, a permanent 
deformity would be the necessary result. 

Nor is deformity of the spine the only consequence 
of this forward tendency of the head, when unsup- 
ported by the due action of the muscles of the back. 
As will be seen by an examination of the models in 
our museum, which have been constructed for the 
express purpose of illustrating this important point, 
when the head falls forward the spine becomes bent, 
the intervertebral cartilages thinned on the inner 
portion of the vertebral colunm by the pressure, and 
the ribs are forced into a totally different position 
than that ordained by nature. Instead of standing 
out at a considerable angle from the spine, and thus 
affording free scope for the action of the heart and 
lungs, which are the organs essential to existence, 
the chest falls downwards, pressing on the abdo- 
minal cavity, the ends of the ribs are brought into 
closer approximation, the sternum or chest-bone is 
forced inwards, and the cavity of the chest consider- 
ably diminished. In addition to this, the contents 
of the abdomen are prevented from acting properly, 
as the space is encroached upon by the organs of the 
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thorax, wliich are pressed downwards by the droop- 
ing of the ribs. 

Now in respiration a constant alternate motion 
;;^ V- tpjkes place between the chest and abdominal cavity, 
which we may as. well explain here, as many ladies 
think that so long as the chest remains free from 
pressure the abdomen may be tightened without 
danger or inconvenience. The division between 
the chest and abdomen is formed by a strong muscle 
called the diaphragm or midriff, which is nearly 
circular in form, and is attached in front, under the 
cartilages of the breast -bone along the sides, to the 
cartilages of the six lower ribs, whilst at the back 
it is firmly fixed to the first lumbar vertebra- It 
occupies an oblique position in the centre of the 
body, rising into the thoracic cavity during expira- 
tion; and as we inspire it is pressed downward 
into the abdominal cavity, materially assisting di- 
' gestion by its action. Of course, as the diaphragm 
descends the capacity of the chest becomes enlarged 
to a considerable extent, while at the same time 
the abdomen is pushed outwards to make room 
for the inflation of the limgs. The intercostal 
muscles, or those between the ribs, also exert a very 
considerable influence in raising the ribs during 
inspiration, and thus increasing the size of the 
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thoracic cavity; and if these be prevented from 
performing their natural fdnctions, breathing must 
be carried on solely by the action of the diaphragm, 
as we find to be the case in almost every instance of 
consumption or thoracic disease.* 



* We have offien been asked if we can do nothing for gentle- 
men, who are almost as apt to stoop as ladies ; and our reply 
has been the invention of a pair of braces, which every gentle- 
man who has tried declares to be excellent. They give support 
to the back, keep the shoulders in their proper position, and 
are most comfortable to wear ; but as this is a ladies book, we 
do nothing more than present an illustration to show their 
construction. 




BRACES. 
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It has been frequently asserted that deformiiy of 
the spine is usually the result of disease, but this is 
contradicted by experience; and we do not feel 
disposed to concur with any fallacy simply out of 
deference to the authorities by whom it is promul- 
gated or supported ; for, so far from deformity being 
occasioned by disease, disease is ordinarily the result 
of deformity. In our museum we have a specimen 
of deformity of the spine of the most serious and 
extraordinary character, on a close inspection of 
which it will be seen that the bones themselves are 
in a perfectly healthy condition, although one side 
of the intervertebral cartilages have given way in 
consequence of absorption. 

" It must be borne in mind that children have 
few chronic diseases, and that consequently those 
with which they are aflfected must be acute. It 
must also be remarked that acute diseases are 
detected by immediate symptoms, the first of which 
is pain — a child never losing its appetite and be- 
ing dull without some organic disease or eruptive 
fever making its appearance in a few days ; for the 
alleviation or cure of which prompt remedies are 
required. 

" But when you see a lively, active child becom- 
ing dull and slow, abandoning his favourite games. 
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losing his activity and appetite, looking serious and 
pensive, without being able to assign any reason 
for it ; when days pass over in the same condition 
without his complaining of any pains, but getting 
more sullen or morose, looking pale and languid, 
anxiety appearing on his face, seeking for rest, lean- 
ing on the objects around him, taking all sorts of 
awkward positions, and seeming to crawl rather 
than to walk, you have the forerunners of deformity. 
If, then, immediate means are not adopted you soon 
see what is called a shoulder growing out — ^the 
head projecting forward, stooping of the body, 
standing on one leg, &c. When this second set of 
symptoms appears, depend upon it that the spine is 
abeady crooked. It generally happens that the 
first stage of deformity is only detected some years 
after its origin, and when the curve has attained a 
certain degree. Then the pressure which takes place 
causes the deformity to increase with great rapidity, 
the organs are in danger of injury, and unless im- 
mediate measures are adopted the consequences may 
be fatal." * 

Another injurious result of the poking forward 
of the head, is the contraction of the trachea or 



* " Dr. Caplin's Lectures on Deformities of the Spine," 1849. 
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windpipe, and the consequent alteration and de- 
terioration of the voice. Shakspeare says that a 
soft voice is " an excellent thing in woman ;" and 
with that opinion most of our readers will cordially 
concur. But a sweet, sonorous, and delightful 
voice can never proceed from a contracted chest 
and a cramped larynx ; nor can any external show 
compensate for the want of it. Dress may hide 
many other deficiencies, but can never mitigate 
this. And we know of nothing that is more dis- 
agreeable than the union of a pleasing face and 
elegant costume, with a poking head and a hoarse, 
discordant voice. 

"The spine is composed of twenty-four bones, 
each of them possessing fourteen diflferent parts, 
such as the body, the spinous and transverse pro- 
cesses, the articulating surfaces, &c. ; it results that 
the bony construction of the spine presents 336 
different parts, without the cartilages, ligaments, 
and a proportionate number of muscles, blood- 
vessels and nerves. Is it not astonishing that this 
wonderful piece of mechanism operates during the 
whole life without getting out of order ? and when 
there is a derangement, may we not more reason- 
ably refer it to its complicated structure than to 
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the presence in the body of some hereditary or 
other disease ? 

"There are four kinds of spinal deformity? — 
the cyphose, or outward curvature ; the lordosCy or 
inward curvature ; the scoliose, or lateral curvature ; 
the compound, viz., with torsion of the spine on 
its axis, and abnormal protrusions of various 
kinds. 

" The first is accompanied by morbid symptoms, 
and frequently terminates in ankylosis, or the union 
of several bones into one, by which the solidity 
of the spine is restored. When the distortion is 
not great, this in general cures the disease, and 
leaves the vital ftinctions unimpaired. 

" The second and third curvatures are those 
which begin in the simplest way, and if neglected, 
assume the most formidable character. It is gene- 
rally manifested on the right side, and may fre- 
quently be traced to the habit of lying upon and 
using the right members exclusively. When the 
deformity increases, the capacity of the chest must 
be diminished, and its ftinctions impaired, and the 
heart, lungs, and other vital organs injured ; and 
to this crushing may be attributed the loss of health, 
general debility, and organic disease. 
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"Now there are no deformities of the spine, 
whatever may he the primary causes, without five 
different organs being concerned. 

" First, \k\(^ fibrO'Cartilages ; that elastic substance 
interposed between each vertebra, on the regularity 
of which depends the normal direction of the spine. 
When by any cause that substance loses its natural 
form, the vertebrae are thrown out of their place. 

" Second, the hones ; which deviate, protrude, 
and recede in diflferent ways. 

" Third, the ligaments ; which become stretched 
on one side and relaxed on the other, losing their 
firmness and power. 

"Fourth, the muscles; which always present 
their antagonist relaxed or contracted. 

" Fifth, the tendons ; which, under the same in- 
fluence, are changed in their direction, and act as 
new vehicles to the distortion." — Abridged from Dr. 
Caplins Lectures, 

Having, then, taken into consideration the cause 
and nature of the deformity, the next thing will be 
to see what can be done in order to restore the 
proper equilibrium of the body. 

Let us suppose a lateral curvature of the spine, 
and that the lady is unable to rise from this 
position ; it will be evident to any one, that 
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^ ' • • • ...... 

what we want to find here is a point of support, 
from which the body may be elevated towards 
the erect attitude; and this we shall discover in 
the hip or pelvis, from which the deviation has 
taken place. It was this discovery that led to the 
invention of our Invisible Crutch, by which the 
body may be elevated a fall inch the very first day 
that it is worn, and when the organs have attained 
some strength in that posture, the frame may be 
again raised, and this process be repeated until the 
normal position has been fully attained and the 
cure is complete. And all this, be it observed, 
may be attained without lying on the back or 
chest, constant confinement, pain, or inconvenience 
— ^not even the derangement of the dress. The sup- 
port is as invisible as it is efficient, and affords 
nothing but pleasure and comfort to the wearer. 

All our adaptations are constructed upon the 
same principle. 

The poking of the head is remedied by our 
Patent Collar for the Neck, which fits under the 
chin, and supports it in its natural position. It is 
worn without any pressure. The elastic nature of 
the substance allows of perfect free motion of the 
neck. 

In connexion with the subject, we may mention, 

L 
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that when the head is held on one side, this is 
occasioned by the tension of the sterno-deido^ 
mastoideus muscle of the affected side, and the 
laxity of the corresponding muscle on the opposite 
side. This is also remedied by a similar con-^ 
trivance, which is now extensively patronized. 

It is worthy of remark, that the distortion of 
the neck is often complicated with roundness of 
the shoulders, in consequence of the violent contrac- 
tion of the pectoral muscles, which are not properly 
counterbalanced by the muscles of the back* To 
remedy this, we have invented a Scapula Contrac- 
tor, which may be worn either inside or outside 
the dress, without being noticed as anything sin* 
Igularly conspicuous. 

This Scapula Contractor may be worn with or 
without the patent neck collar, according to the 
nature of the case; and when both are required 
they can be united by a simple contrivance. They 
'invariably tend to check the distortion which first 
suggested their absolute necessity. The Scapula 
Contractor would be of great advantage in schools, 
to prevent the constant bending of the head for- 
ward, and is therefore adopted as an essential 
part of the dress of a young lady at the age when 
^such habits are likely to be formed, as then even 
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the slightest deviation would be eflfectually avoided. 
For these advantages, either to prevent or correct 
those habits, it has been strongly recommended by 




SCAPULA CONTRACTOR. 

the medical profession, as the shoulders are by its 
use drawn backwards, the clavicles straightened, the 
chest enlarged; whilst by the erect position it 
insures the abdominal functions are normally per- 
formed. These results are effected by means of an 
elastic substance, arranged with a perfect regard to 
anatomical data, and as a consequence, have never 
yet failed in their desired object. 

The use of art is to give support where it is 
l2 
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needed, and that the material of which it is conr* 
structed should act for the weaker muscles, and have 
as nearly as possible the contractibility of those 
organs which it is designed to assist. If the 
muscles are weak the support should be strong. 

We have noticed the habit of standing on one leg" 
as a frequent cause of distortion ; to correct this, 
we have invented a Juvenile Eeverso-tractor, or 
Monitor Bodice, which acts by reminding the child 
of that injudicious habit, and induces it to make an 
effort to discontinue the practice, as effectually as if 
constantly admonished by its parents. 

Should the deviation have become serious, we 
introduce by various means different contrivances 
into the bodice, which invisibly support the failing 
side ; the support being supplied without the in- 
jurious aid of springs or any unsightly mechanism. 
The object designed by the Ebverso-tractor in 
these cases, as in every other of our inventions, is to 
aid nature by strengthening the muscles of the back, 
to keep the body erect, to preserve the flexibility of 
the spine and ribs, to enlarge the capacity of the 
thorax, and to insure the means of healthy develop- 
ment to the whole organization, and the ultimate 
strength, beauty, and symmetry of the body. 

In all matters relating to the ^pine, we cannot 
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too often repeat the old adage — ^prevention is better 
than cure ; and hence, in all cases when there is the 
least tendency to stooping or roundness of the 
shoulders, aid should be immediately sought ; and 
even this, trifling as it may appear, ought to- be pre- 
vented. In our registered Child's Bodice this has 
been provided for by placing the braces in such a 
manner, and making them of such materials, that 
they prevent the slightest tendency of the shoulders 
to depart from their normal position. 

Another thing which we have secured in this 
bodice is, that it shall always fit» In the ordinary 
fastening, in the hurry of dressing, or through the 
carelessness of the servant, it is often drawn un- 
evenly together; but in ours this cannot happen. 
Instead of laces we employ hooks and eyes, which 
are placed on a straight Une, and are arranged so as 
to be adapted to the varying size of the body, and 
will not remain fastened out of their place ; they 
also keep the whole weight of the clothing equally 
balanced. 

So far as our space and the nature of the subject 
will permit we have discussed this question in 
relation to the spine. In a work which we are now 
preparing for the press we shall consider the question 
of the relation of the whole of the clothing to the 
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bodily health, and shall then have to say much more 
upon this subject. At present we can only add — ^live 
according to nature ; study her dictates, and she 
will reward you with good health and natural 
beauty. 




CHILD S BODICE. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OLD AGE, AND ITS REQU1REMENT8. 

*' In age to wish for youth is full as yain, 
As for a youth to turn a child again.** 

Denhak. 

*• What is age 
But the holy place of life^ chapel of ease 
To all men's wearied miseries? and to rob 
That of her ornament it is accurst. 
As from a priest to steal a holy vestment^ 
Ay, and convert it to a sinful oovering.** 

Massingeb. 

, HEBE is always something harsh and 
painful in the manner in which the 
anatomist and physiologist has to 
develope the characteristics of old 
age. The rude rending of all the drapery, the 
removing of the veil from the fading brow, and bring* 
ing out with microscopic precision every furrow that 
time has made there, seems unkind and almost crueL 
There is a natural desire in every woman to retain 
to the last the charms of her sex ; the dread of the 
isolation of age makes her battle with time, and 
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grateMly receive any aid that may be offered to her 
— ^this aid it is our mission to impart. We have 
not only studied the characteristics of her declining 
days, but have paid special attention to the support 
which nature requires when she has passed into the 
sere and yeUow leaf. To us there is something 
unkind and ungrateful in the contempt bestowed by 
the epithet " old woman/' We love and venerate 
those who have battled nobly with the storms of 
life, and as they draw near to the " land of promise" 
the exhaustion of earth seems only to- ripen them 
for the skies, and although we are in the course of 
our vocation obliged to look closely upon the skin, 
and even beneath it to the shrunk and contracted 
muscles and shrivelled vessels, we never forget that 
that failing body is the temple of a noble soul, and 
requires to be treated kindly, almost reverently. 

"In the third age of woman," says Walker, 
" generally extending from forty to above sixty, the 
physical form does not suddenly deteriorate ; and, 
as has often been observed when premature infirmi- 
ties or misfortunes,, the exercise of an unfavourable 
profession, or a wrong employment of life have not 
hastened old age, preserves many of the charms of 
the preceding one." 

At this period, in well-constituted women, the 
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fat being absorbed with less activity, is accumiilated 
in the cellular tissue under tbe skin and elsewhere ; 
and this effaces any imperfections of the skin, rounds 
the outlines anew, and again restores an air of youth 
and freshness. Hence this period is called " the 
age of return." 

This plumpness, though juvenile lightness and 
freshness be wanting, sustains the form and some- 
times confers a majestic air, which in women other- 
wise favourably organized still interests for a num- 
ber of years. 

The shape is no longeif so elegant ; the articu- 
lations have less elasticity ; the muscles are more 
feeble ; the movements are less light ; and in plump 
women we observe those broken motions, and m 
others that stiffness which mark the walk or the 
daace at that age. The alteration of the voice which 
occurs at this period is well known. 

When women pass happily from the third to the 
fourth age, their constitution, as every one must 
have observed, changes entirely; it becomes stronger, 
and nature abandons to individual life all the rest 
of existence. 

Beauty now begins to fade, form and shape disap- 
pear, the plumpness which supported the reliefs has 
abandoned them, sinkings are visibly multiplied. 
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the skin lias lost its polish, colour and freshness 
depart for ever. 

Those changes of time begin by the abdomen, 
which loses its polish and its firmness, the hemi- 
spheres of the bosom no longer sustain themselves, 
the clavicles project, the neck becomes meagre, all 
the reliefs are efl^ed ; and all the forms are altered 
from roundness and softness to angularity. 

That which amidst these ruins still survives for 
a long time, is the entireness of the hair, the pla- 
cidity or firmness of the look, the air of sentiment, 
the amiable expression of countenance, and in 
women of refined mind and great accomplishments, 
pleasing manners and charming graces, which almost 
make us forget youth and beauty. 

But as every object of nature must utterly decay, 
this downward tendency goes on. The want of vital 
energy in the limbs is followed by a diminished 
activity of the senses and impaired vigour of the 
brain and all the internal fdnctions. As a con- 
sequence of this the volume of the whole body is 
reduced, the softness of the flesh and skin departs. 
The hair participates in the same changes, and turns 
grey or falls ojff. The cornea of the eye is rendered 
flatter, so that its power of reflecting the rays of 
light that come from near objects is diminished. 
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The vision of distant objects, however, is still pre- 
served, and the convex glasses supply the imper- 
fection of the organ. 

The arteries are not exempt from the general 
decay ; the larger trunks are dilated, their coats are 
more or less converted into a substance of cartilagi- 
nous or bony hardness, and assume a brittle texture. 
The process of ossification in the smaller tubes 
reduces their calibre. The capillaries are greatly 
diminished in number. This change affects the 
organs of every description. The same parts which 
exhibit innumerable blood-vessels in the growing 
^ody, possess now but few and scattered ramifica- 
tions. The vems are enlarged and varicose. 

The muscles also are changed — ^fat is deposited 
amongst their fibres, and the tendinous parts increase 
in their proportion. They feel, however, at this 
time soft and relaxed. 

The bones receive an undue deposition of earthy 
matter, lose their cohesion, break very easily, and 
unite after fracture very slowly and imperfectly. 
The cartilages become brittle, and in many instances 
are ossified ; the ligaments are rendered harder, but 
are less capable of resisting extension. 

The organs of motion lose their vitality in an 
equal degree with those of sensation and volition. 
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The movements are slow, tremulous, and uncertain. 
The erector muscles of the trunk can no longer 
support it in an erect posture ; hence the body is 
bent forward, and the legs fail in giving their pro- 
per support. The intervertebral fibro-cartilages are 
compressed and reduced in size, and the stature 
consequently experiences a real diminution. 

Such is the description given by physiologists of 
advanced age. It is our business to soften down 
those excrescences, to prop up the reclining figure, 
and retain to the last the appearance of middle life. 

Before we advert to the nature of our adaptations 
for this period of Ufe, we must draw a distinction 
between age and " premature old age." The former 
is the decline of nature, which must always take 
place, whilst the latter is the result of disease or 
improper habits. What we mean by improper 
habits is such, for instance, as tight lacing or the 
wearing of an iU-constructed corset. When this 
pernicious practice is persevered in for any length of 
time, decrepitude is sure to set in early. The 
unnatural pressure to which the internal viscera 
have been subject has cramped and reduced their 
energy ; and the resources being exhausted, nothing 
remains but gloom and misery : when, however, 
proper care has been exercised in early and middle 
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life, old age may be rendered cheerftd and lovely. 
Nature has made a due provision for all circum- 
stances, and provided the sustaining nutrition for 
advanced age. This was accomplished in the 
"change of life/' and, as we before remarked^ 
nothing but its premature exhaustion can render 
declining life painful. What different ideas are 
suggested to the mind on meeting with an elderly 
person whose gentle life is the centre of a family's 
tender care and affection, blessed and cherished by 
the circle of her friends ; or to see a woman stiU in 
middle age, bed-ridden, anxious, desponding, and 
wretched ; oppressed by the recollection of her early 
habits, when, by irrational dressing, her lungs were 
deprived of their proper supply of air, the stomach 
was compressed, and digestion and circulation im- 
peded ; and now to mark the result in the debilitated 
constitution which is broken down with suffering, 
is a contrast as great and as painfal as it is possible 
to meet with. 

It is difficult to convey in writing a proper idea 
of what we can do for sufferers of this kind. Cases 
vary so much that no general pi-inciples, except those 
already laid down in preceding chapters, can ever 
be applied. But of our success thousands of 
witnesses are now living/ Many who were confined 
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to their bed or room have^. through the support 
which they have received by our adaptations, been 
enabled to take a moderate amount of exercise, and 
to enjoy a state of comfort to which they had been 
for years strangers. They were returning to a 
second childhood ; and as in the earUer stages of 
life we had to sustain the debilitated or yielding 
part, so in the decline of the body we perform the 
same duties. In some cases a simple bandage is all 
that is required, in others a more complicated 
contrivance, such as our invisible supports ; but in 
all cases, even the most desperate, we can afford 
relief, and can give that relief too in many cases in 
whidi medicine is useless or positively injurious. 
This is the reason why we always have the patronage 
of medical men. We never meddle with physic ; 
•btit when this is inappropriate, practitioners are 
always glad to refer to us. 

'' Life ebbs from sncli old age, unmarked and silent. 

As the slow neap-tide leaves yon stranded galley. 

Late she rocked merrily to the least impulse 

That wind or wave could give ; but now the keel 

Is settling on the sand, her mast has ta'en 

An angle with the sky, from which it shifts not. 

Each wave receding shakes her less and less, 

Till bedded on the sand she shall remain 

Usel^s and motionless." 

Old Play. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

HEALTH: DRESS, AND ITS RELATION TO 
TEMPERAMENTS. 

^ Health, brightest yisitant from heaven. 
Grant me with thee to rest ; 
For the short term by nature given, 
Be thou my constant guest." 

Blakd. 

" Yet oft we slight thy worth. Oh, blessed health. 
Poor mortals as we are, till thou art flown ; 
And thy sweet joys, more dear than fame or wealth. 
Touch not our hearts, but pass unfelt, unknown.** 

EsY. E. Hawlet. 

E propose in this chapter to offer a 
few miscellaneous observations on 
the preservation of the health, and 
also on the adaptation of the cos- 
tume to the particular type of beauty which it is 
intended to adorn. This will naturally involve 
some observation in reference to simple hygienic 
rules ; the quality and material most suitable for 
general wear, and the adaptation of the colour of 
the garment to the complexion of the wearer. 
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We liave already spoken of the action and fdnc- 
tion of the lungs, liver, stomach, and other prin- 
cipal organs of life ; we now caU special attention to 
the skin, for it is here that all beauty is ultimately 
seen. The internal organs are indeed beautiful in 
their structure and wonderful in their operations, 
but their beauty is only perceived by the artist 
and anatomist ; the external covering of the body 
however, is advertised to all. The elegant form, the 
flexibility of motion, the gentle warmth, the cheeks 
crimsoned with the roses of delight, the brilliant 
eyes darting rays of love, or sparkling with the 
fire of genius, enlivened by the sallies of wit, or 
animated by the glow of passion, are the inheritance 
of those only who are in good health, and a moment 
is sufficient to destroy them. Motion and sense 
often cease without any apparent cause. The body 
loses its heat; the muscles become flat; and the 
angular prominences of the bones appear ; the lustre 
of the eye is gone, the cheeks and lips are livid ; — 
and why ? The whole is expressed in one word, — 
there is an absence of health. 

The reader will please, tiierefore, to recollect all 
that has been said in reference to health in a pre- 
ceding chapter, and take as a supplement to the 
operations of those internal organs the additional 
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observation that the skin is the great external 
laboratory through which the eflfete matter passes 
from the body, and that unless this be in a proper 
state there can be neither health nor beauty. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to give in this brief 
chapter anything like an anatomical and physiolo- 
gical description of the skin, since a very few 
remarks are sufficient to illustrate the principal 
points which we have to consider, and to go beyond 
this would lead us into minute delineations of micro- 
scopic anatomy, which would be out of place in a 
volume of this kind. It is only its general functions 
and relations which we are concerned with. 

The skin itself, as is known to everyone, is an 
envelope which contains the whole body within it. 
It is composed of three separate layers, the outer 
being insensible, and laid on as a protection to the 
delicate and tender structures which lie beneath. 
It is hardly possible to convey to the general reader 
a notion of the intricate and wonderfully complicate 
nature of the dermis^ or true skin. The capillaries 
or bloodvessels are finer than hairs, and they are so 
interlaced and interwoven with nerves that it is 
impossible to put down the point of the finest 
needle without wounding several of those minute 
organs. Here all the blood in the body comes for 
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the purpose of being transmitted, or rather decanted, 
from the arteries to the veins, that it may go back 
to its fountain, the heart, and thence to the lungs, 
to be renewed with a fresh supply of oxygen ; and 
so numerous are the operations of the skin that, be- 
sides affording protection and giving beauty to the 
body, it exudes above thirty different substances, 
which have become effete and noxious in conse- 
quence of the almost infinite number of vital and 
chemical changes which are constantly taking place 
within. 

Again, the skin has a direct and important influ- 
ence on several of the vital organs, but more parti- 
cularly on the lungs, the digestive organs, the kid- 
neys, and the brain : on the lungs, if it does not 
throw off its proper quantity of carbon, because in 
this case the blood returns through the veins darker 
than it should appear, and these organs have a 
double task to perform; on the digestive organs, 
because when the perspiration is checked, the action 
of the pneumo-gastric nerves becomes feeble ; on the 
kidneys, because they have double duty to perform 
when the skin ceases to exhale its proper quantity 
of fluid, and throws this with all the noxious par- 
ticles associated with it upon the renal organs ; and 
lastly, upon the brain, by obstructing the action of 

M 2 
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the nerves at the periphery the brain is thrown into 
a state of chronic irritability, the mind becomes dull, 
the temper sour, and the disposition disagreeable. 
Indeed, it is impossible for any person whose skin 
is inactive, or who is suffering from a cutaneous 
disease, to be good-tempered, and everyone knows 
how necessary this quality is to domestic happiness. 

We have to remark again here, as we have done 
in many other places in this work, that we have 
nothing to do with the medical department of our 
subject, not even to the recommending of lotions, 
washes, cosmetics, and other things for the purpose 
of improving the complexion. This, however, does 
not prevent us from offering a few general sanitary 
observations which are of universal application. 

The first, the greatest, the commonest, the best 
of aU cosmetics, is pure water and good soap used 
daily on every part of the body in all ages, and, 
except in sickness, at all times from the cradle to the 
grave. A daily bath is worth more to preserve the 
health and improve the personal appearance than 
all the Kalt/dor that was ever manufactured in the 
world. It may be used in any way, cold, tepid, 
warm, or hot, according as the circumstances of the 
case require ; but this strict cleanliness is the first 
thing necessary for a healthy skin and all the desir* 
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able things associated with it. The pallor of ill 
health; the blotches and pimples which advertise 
an obstructed perspiration, and in many cases the 
wrinkles of advancing age, will all disappear before 
the soothing influence of this agreeable and inex- 
pensive luxury. Milk baths, once so fashionable 
and highly esteemed, only clog the skin which they 
ought to cleanse. 

Next to the treatment of the skin comes the 
question of what should be worn next to it ; and 
this must depend upon several circumstances, such 
as the state of the epidermis itself, whether it be 
firm, healthy, or irritable ; the natural heat of the 
body, dependent on the low or high state of the 
circulation ; the state of the atmosphere, whether it 
be dry, humid cold or hot ; and, finally, in some 
small measure upon the nature and fashion of the 
external garments. The general principle, however, 
which is applicable to all articles of clothing, and 
which renders them good or bad, is whether they 
are conductors or non-conductors of caloric from the 
quantity of moisture which they imbibe, either from 
the external air or from the emanations from the 
body, and from the facility with which they allow 
it to escape. 

From these observations it will be clear that the 
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substance which is a bad conductor of caloric will 
be the warmest, because it neither allows the escape 
of the caloric from the body nor permits any 
caloric to penetrate it, and consequently leaves the 
internal heat to concentrate on the surface of the 
skin ; for the body is not warmed from without, 
but from within, and the feeUng of warmth is pro- 
duced by preventing the heat from going off from 
the body. Materials will also impart a sensation 
of cold or heat according to the readiness with which 
they imbibe moisture ; this is one reason why Unen 
always feels comparatively cold to the skin. 

Linen is the best article to be worn next to the 
skin for all persons who are predisposed to heat 
and irritation of the cuticle; but for others 
we doubt its advantages, since it predisposes the 
body to chills and colds, to which it would not 
otherwise be liable. 

In a climate so variable as ours, garments made 
of cotton and wool are to be preferred to linen. By 
careful selection they may be obtained as soft and 
agreeable to the wearer ; and they are to be pre- 
ferred to all other fabrics, except silk, which, from 
its warmth, lightness, and beauty, is more desirable 
than any other article from which apparel can be 
made. 
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In a former chapter we spoke of the dress and 
fashion in reference to health, and must here oflfer a 
few further observations in reference to taste, or the 
adaptation of dress to the individual temperament or 
style of beauty. 

By temperament is always meant the peculiar 
constitution of the individual, such as the develop- 
ment of the body, whether it be slight, meagre, 
plump, or fat ; the colour and structure of the skin, 
whether it be fair or dark, coarse or fine; the 
colour and quality of the hair ; the colour of the 
eyes ; and the general expression of the whole per- 
son. Of these temperaments, the ancients reckoned 
four. The bilious— or dark; the sanguine — fair, 
florid, and blue-eyed; the nervous — ^thin, keen, 
grey-eyed, and restless ; and the lymphatic — dull, 
plump, hazel-eyed, and sleepy. These primitive 
types and their numerous combinations are what 
the artist in dress must study in adapting colour 
to the complexion and expression. 

Nothing contributes more to improve the appear- 
ance of an elegant woman than the taste displayed 
in the selection of the colours of her dress. With 
taste in dress we readily associate the idea of a 
cultivated mind. 

In the composition, then, of coloursfor a dress there 
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ought to be one predominating colour, to which 
the rest should be subordinate. As painters — 

'' Permit not two coDBpicuous lights to shine 
With rival radiance in the same design," 

SO in dress ; one part of the body should never be 
distinguished by one colour, and the other by 
another. Whatever divides the attention dimi- 
nishes the beauty of the object ; and though each 
part taken separately may appear beautiful, yet as 
a whole the effect is destroyed. 

" It may be observed,*' says Mr. Alison, in his 
work on Taste, " that no dress is beautiful in which 
there is not some leading or predominant colour 
displayed, or in which, if I may use the expression, 
there is not some imity of colour. A dress in 
which different colours were employed in equal 
quantities, in which one half of the body was dis- 
tinguished by one colour and the other by another, 
or in which each particular limb was differently 
coloured, would be ridiculous instead of being 
beautiful. It is in this way, accordingly, that 
mountebanks are dressed, and it never fails to 
produce the effect that is intended by it — to 
excite the mirth and the ridicule of the common 
people. 
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" No dress is ever remaxked as beautifiil in which 
the prevailing colour has not some pleasing or 
ajffecting expression. 

*' There are a variety of colours which are chosen 
for common apparel which have no character or 
expression in themselves, and which are chosen for 
no other reason but because they are convenient 
for the peculiar occupations or amusements in which 
we are engaged. Such dress, accordingly, has no 
beauty; when we say it is a useful or a conve- 
nient colour we give it all the approbation it is 
entitled to. 

" There are, on the contrary, a variety of colours 
which are expressive from peculiar associations, 
which are either gay or delicate, or rich or grave, 
or melancholy. It is always such colours that are 
chosen for what is properly called dress, or for that 
species of apparel in which something more than 
mere convenience is intended. When we speak of 
such dress, accordingly we generally describe its 
beauty by its character, by its being delicate, 
or rich, or gay, or magnificent, or in other words, 
by its being distinguished by some pleasing or 
affecting expression. 

" We shall find an equal improj^riety in any per- 
sons choosing the colour of ornamental dress on. 
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account of its convenience, or in his choosing the 
colour of his common apparel because it was gay, or 
delicate, or splendid. 

" This difference of expression constitutes the 
only distinction that seems to subsist between the 
colours that are fit for common and those that are 
fit for ornamental purposes. 

"But besides this there is another constituent 
of beauty of the prevailing colour — ^its relation to 
the character or situation of the person who wears 
it. The same colour which would be beautiful in 
the dress of a prince would be ridiculous in that of 
a peasant. We expect gay colours in the dress of 
youth, and sober and temperate colours in the dress 
of age. We feel a propriety in the cheerful colours 
of marriage, and in the melancholy colours of 
mourning. There ♦is a propriety of • relation also 
between the colours which distinguish the dress of 
certain situations, and those situations themselves 
which we can never see violated without some de- 
gree of pain. 

" Besides all this, there is a relation of a still more 
delicate kind between the colours of dress and the 
character that distinguishes the countenance and 
form of the person who wears it ; which, however 
little attended to, is one of the most important 
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articles in the composition of dress, wHch is never 
observed or violated without either increasing or 
diminishing the beauty of the person it distinguishes. 

" As the general beauty of the dress depends upon 
the predominant colour being distinguished by 
some pleasing or interesting expression, so the 
beauty of dress in any particular situation or cha- 
racter depends upon this expression being suited to 
that particular character or situation." 

But as the scope and character of the work pre- 
vents us from following the artist into his minute 
analysis of colour, we shall conclude this branch of 
our sul]gect with the lines of Ovid, addressed to the 
ladies of Eome nearly two thousand years ago : — 

** One with a dye is tinged of lovely blue, 
Such as through air serene the sky we view ; 
With yellow lustre see another spread, 
As if the golden fleece composed the thread. 
Some of the seagreen wave the cast display, — 
With this the nymphs their beauteous forms array ; 
And some the saffiron hue will well adorn : 
Such is the mantle of the blushing mom. 
Of myrtle-berries one the tincture shows ; 
In this of amethyst the purple glows, 
And that more imitates the paler rosa 
Nor Thracian cranes forget whose silvery plumes 
Give patterns which employ the mimic looms. 
Nor almonds, nor the chesnut dye disdain. 
Nor others which from wax derive their name, 
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As fields you find with varions flowers o'erspread. 
When vineyards bud and Winter's frost is fled. 
So varions are the colours, yon may try 
Of which the thirsty wool imbibes the dya 
Try every one, wJuU best becomes you toear, 
For no complexion aU alike com hetvrr 

Here end our remarks on dress and its relation 
to the body, anatomically, physiologically, and 
socially considered. We have gone over a wide 
field, and taken note of the most of the important 
phenomena which lie at the base of " Health and 
Beauty/' Our object has been to set down that 
which is really useful to be known by. our fair 
countrywomen, who are without rivals in all that 
makes women adorable. We were ambitious to say 
something worth remembering to those who adorn 
the present generation by their virtue and beauty, 
and who are destined to be the mothers of those who 
shall bear up the ark of England's greatness, when 
those who bore them shall have passed away. 

'^ Go now, my little book ; from this my solitude 
I cast thee on the waters. Go thy way ; 
And if, as I believe, the vein be good. 
Thou shalt be found again ere many a day.'' 
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MADAME CAPLIN'S 

mVENTIONS FOR THE ADAPTATION OF THE DEESS TO 
THE BODI; 

THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH; 



* And piercing wits of more mechanic parts, 
Who graced their age with new invented arts." — Vibqil. 



The position which we have for so many years sustained before 
the public has been so well appreciated that we may be pardoned 
the vanity of presenting a few of the many Testimonials which 
have been voluntarily offered to us by the Press. We are 
induced to do this the more readily, since the thousands who 
have privately borne their grateful testimony to the value of 
our invention and the merit of our advice have done so in con- 
fidence ; and their communications cannot therefore be printed 
without violating that mutual understanding between us and 
our patrons which is always sacred in our eyes. 

It is now many years since we set seriously and earnestly to 
work to reform the common notions respecting Female Dress. 
At that time ours was a solitary voice, uttered to a small and 
too often listless and inattentive audience. There were no 
Ladies' Newspapers, nor English Women's Reviews, nor 
Women's Rights Societies in those days, and, except a few 
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doctors who knew notlung whaterer about the matter, no one 
ever wrote on the subject of Female dothin^ except it were to 
ridicule its extravagances: nor did it ever occur to medical 
atlthors that in order to answer its proper purpose, the clothing 
should be adapted to the body which it was intended to protect 
and adorn. 

Our purpose was simple and our object definite. It originated 
in a conviction that, to clothe the body properly, its structure 
and functions must be thoroughly understood — ^not pathologi- 
cally, in relation to its diseases and infirmities, but physiologically 
— ^in relation to its growth, health, and full development But 
after mastering this problem ourselves, the question was — ^How 
shall those facts be impressed upon the women of England ? To 
this there was only one reply — Speak and write about them ! 
This we have done, earnestly and constantly, from that time to 
the present ; and every book and pamphlet which we have sent 
forth into the world, and every lecture we have delivered in our 
Gallery, has had this one object constantly in view, namely — ^to 
inform the Wives and Mothers of our own age how they may 
preserve their own and their children's health; avoid those 
deformities which too often mar the beauty of youth and increase 
the infirmities of age ; and that dress should be constructed to 
display the natural grace and beauty of the human figure. With 
this object in view we have worked incessantly, and our success 
has exceeded our most sanguine expectations. 
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The following adaptations of the Corsets, for the purpose of 
preserving, supporting, and displaying the natural beauty of 
the Human Figure, have been invented by 

MADAME ROXEY ANN CAPLIN, 

AUTHOB 01* 

"HEALTH Ain) BEAUTY;- "WOMAN, KSTD HEE WANTS;" AND 
LEOTUBBB ON ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, &o. 



No. 1. HYGIENIC COESET— Plain. 
For ordinary use. 

No. 2. ELASTIC FEONT COESET, 

affording an extra flexibility to the chest, for ladies practising sing- 
ing, or of delicate constitution. 

No. 3. MECHANICAL FEONT COESET, 

nt on and off instantaneously without lacing, and affording the 
means of relieving the chest or stomach without undressing. 

No. 4. SELF-EEGULATING GESTATION COESET, 

calculated to answer all the phases of pregnancy. Elastic and dila- 

tahle, affords support without pressure, and thereby preventing 

abortion resulting from a deficiency of muscular power. 

No. 6. ELDING COESET, 

avoiding any inconvenience from the position of the body while on 
horseback. 

N 
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No. 6. SEMI C0E8ET, 

affording support to the back and abdomen, without interfering with 
the thorax. 

No. 7. COEPOEIFOEM COESET, 

for corpulent ladies, combining the means of fitting most accurately, 
and to improve the figure, while giving ease and comfort by afford- 
ing local support. 

No. 8. SELF-ADJUSTING COEPOEIFOEM COESET, 

yielding to, and following the form of the body in its various posi- 
tions, and resuming its former shape. 

No. 9. COEPOEIFOEM COESET, WITH INVISIBLE 
PEOPS, 

affording perfect support in case of corpulence combined with 
deficiency of physical power. 

No. 10. SYMMETEICO-EESTOEATOE COEPOEIFOEM 
COESET, 

for restoring the appearance of the figure in case of slight distortion 
* of the spine, or malposition of the shoulders. 

No. 11. INVISIBLE SPINAL COESET, 

intended for invalids, or persons predisposed to distortion of the 

spine; used with great advantage in the first stage of spinal 

deviations. 

No. 12. OEIGINAL ELASTIC BODICE. 

Most valuable for children, young ladies, and slight figures, afford- 
ing the greatest amount of freedom of movement, and thereby pro- 
moting the development, suppleness, and grace of the body. 
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No. 13. JUVENILE HrGIENIC COESET, 

for young ladies growing too rapidly. They afford support and 
elasticity, directing the regular growth of the frame, without inter- 
fering with the free play of the vital organs. 



No. 14. EEVBESO-TEACTOE HYGIENIC COESET, 

for preyenting children standing on one leg, and in such positions of 
ihe body which are generally the primary cause of spinal distortion. 

No. 15. YOUNG LADY'S EIDING BELT, 

to prevent concussion taking place in the lower region of the spine 
during horse-riding exercise. 

No. 16. ABDOMINAL SUPPOETEE BELT, 

for preventing the increase and relaxation of the musdesofthe 

abdomen. 

No. 17. ELASTIC COMPEESSING BELT, 

without either straps or lacing. A most valuable article in all in- 
cipient cases of abdominal weakness or relaxation. 

No. 18. GESTATION BELT, 

combining support and elasticity, keeping up the centre of gravity, 

and making locomotion easy, it permits the wearer to take exercise 

to the last period of gestation. 

No. 19. CONTEACTING BELT, 

superseding the bandages commonly used during confinement. 
Smooth, cool, regulated at pleasure by the wearer, affording con- 
stantly a gentle equal pressure, and susceptible of being worn with* 
out inconvenience until the figure is perfectly restored, 

N 2 
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No. 20. DEOPSICAL BELT, 

to support the weight of the abdomen, and prevent the filtration of 

the serous liquid into the cellularj tissues. 

No. 21. MEDICAL BELT, 
for prevention and cure of bearing-down, and prolapsus uteri. 

No. 22. DOESO-ABDOMINAL SUPPOETEE, 

to inaint>ain the centre of gravity, thereby allowing locomotion and 

bodily exercise ; adapted to all ages. 

No. 23. INVISIBLE SCAPULA CONTEACTOE. 

Light, elastic, and worn underneath the clothes. This article ex- 
pands and developes the capacity of the chest, prevents and corrects 
the stooping of the body, and the malposition of the shoulders. 

No. 24. THE PETTICOAT SU8PENDEE. 

An invention adapted to the Corset, which relieves the body fnnn all 

pressure, dispenses with strings and pins, displays the beauty and 

grace of the figure, and bears the weight of the petticoats without 

in any way interfering with the natural motions of the body. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Madame OAPLiifs Oobsets. — " Among the first-rate establish- 
ments in the metropolis for the manu&cture of lieulies' Corsets, 
is the magazine of Madame Caplin, 58, Bemers Street. An 
inspection of the various models, and different species of Corsets, 
will satisfy every one of the correctness of the prospectus the 
artiste has issued to the public." — Court Magazine, June, 1843. 
** It has often been thought strange that so little improvement, 
that is, real improvement, should have taken place in one of the 
most essential articles of Ladies' dress — Stays ; yet, it is easily 
accounted for, while nothing in dress requires more science, 
being too frequently left in the hands of mere working people, 
who do not understand the scientific application ; and, therefore, 
the figure is often completely destroyed by the mal-appropria- 
tion of the material employed. We have heard of the Inventor 
of the Hygienic Corsets, of the Monitor Corsets, for Children, 
&C., but the extent of their usefulness we were wholly un- 
acquainted with, till an advertisement drew us to Madame 
Caplin's, when the utility of the invention, and the danger of 
employing the inexperienced, was scientifically explained. In 
the Corsets manufactured by Madame Caplin there is ease, ele< 
gance, and comfort combined." — Court Gazette, Feb. 3rd, 1844. 

Symmetrioo-Eebtobatob Cobbets. — " When it is too late for 
the cure of the distortion of the Spine, the thing to be attempted 
is, first to afibrd relief by the application of proper support to 
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the weak part of the body, aod secondly, to restore as much as 
possible the symmetrical appearance of the figure. The means 
hitherto employed for this purpose have generally been objected 
to by medical practitioners, on the ground that padding excites « 
too much heat, while on the other hand, the steel shields cause 
pressure and are injurious. Well convinced of the justness of 
these observations, Madame Caplin has combined such means as 
have neither of these inconveniences, and which have met the 
approbation of the medical gentlemen to whom they have already 
been submitted ; uniting flexibility and lightness, they afford a 
gentle support, while on the other hand, by the combination of 
geometrical lines, the Corsets are made outwardly to the shape 
corresponding to the other side of the figure. — Polytechnic 
Eeview, Feb. 3rd, 1844. 

Science applied to Ladies' Dbess. — "We can assure our 
fair readers that a treat awaits them at Madame Caplin's 
establishment, in Bemers Street, where, in a half-hour's visit 
they will be informed how beautifully anatomical principles 
have been brought to benefit them in the structure of Corsets ; 
and in the means of promoting comfort, regularity of form, 
health and gracefulness. It is not easy to convey an adequate 
idea of the pleasure to be derived by seeing Madame Caplin's 
specimens, and her admirable mode of measurement, and hearing 
her very instructive anatomical explanations. Our own friends 
are grateful to her, and we can, unreservedly, advise all ladies 
to give her a calL" — Liverpool Mercfwry^ Nov, 15th, 1844. 

Science applied to the Female Fobil — "We have pleasure 
in reminding our readers of Madame Caplin's admirable con- 
struction of articles. Corsets, <&c., connected with the female 
figure, and calculated to promote the health and comfort of 
the wearer. Our medical friends — ^those especially who are the 
best anatomists among them — ought to visit Madame Caplin's 
establishment, and judge for themselves how admirably physio • 
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logical principles have been devoted to a most important, but 
hitherto greatly n^lected subject. To our fair friends, also, we 
are authorized by an intelligent party to say, that they will 
enjoy a treat in inspecting what has been done for them." — - 
Mercwryy 17th Jan. 1845. 

Madame Oaplin's Cobsets, &c. — " We do not pretend to be 
very learned in the mysteries of Stays, but we have seen such 
numerous testimonies in favour of the skilful appliances of 
Madame Oaplin that we cannot doubt her ability to construct 
Corsets, &c., so nicely adapted to the peculiar requirements of 
each wearer as to obviate all objections which have been, 
hitherto, urged against this article of female attire." — Liverpool 
Album, Jan. 20th, 1S4& 

Cobsets no longer Injurious. — " ' Died of tight stays' would 
have been the verdict of many coroner's juries^ had they adopted 
the simplest form of expression to indicate their judgment j and 
there are few who have not known instances within their own 
sphere of life in which good figures of females have been spoiled, 
and imperfect ones left to grow worse, for want of |»roper scien- 
tific management. These evils need no longer prevail in 
respectable society, at all events, as will be admitted by those 
who visit Madame Caplin's establishment, and list^i to the 
admirable explanations of the inventions, which, we repeat, our 
medical friends would do well to investigate, that they may 
recommend them for the preservation of the perfect figure, and 
the cure of deformity. All ladies, too, mothers of families 
especially, ought to see the beautiful contrivances to which we 
allude, and to learn from Madame Caplin their really important 
uses and ejects. On these points we speak from autho- 
rity, and as performing a duty to our readers." — Mercu^f Jan. 
24th, 1845. 

Tight Lacing. — "The waist of well-formed women, of the 
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average height^ varies in circamferenoe from twentjHseven to 
twenty-nine inches ; and there is scarcely any difference in its 
proportional size between male and femal& Bnt such is the 
power of £ishion, that the waist is seldom permitted to expand 
to the dimensions of twenty-five inches; the majority are 
within twenty-four ; thousands are compressed V> twenty-two ; 
and some even to less than twenty inches ; and by the aid of 
wood, whalebone, and steel, the capacity of the chest is very 
often reduced -to less than one-half. The penalties attending 
this infringement of the organic law are as follows : — Shortness 
of breath ; palpitation and oppression of the heart ; cough, and 
pain in the side ; headache, with a feeling of weight at the 
vertex ; neuralgia of the &ce, and eruptions ; cedema of the 
ankles ; dyspepsia and chlorosis. The temperature of the body 
partakes of the extremes ; there is generally a chilliness of the 
whole sur&ce ; the viscera of the pelvis are liable to derange- 
ment, and in married women especially. The lateral curvature 
of the spine is a consequence, not uncommon, of this pernicious 
practice.'* — Medical Times, [" It is in reference to such sub- 
jects as these that a visit to Madame Caplin's establishment, in 
Berners Street, becomes so instructive ; for it is there proved 
that elegance of form is in no degree dependent on tight lacing.*'] 
— Mercv/ry^ Jan. 31, 1846. 

Madamk Caflin'b Corsets. — '^ It is rarely that anatomical 
principles are applied to the fashioning of any article of ladies' 
attire, and still more rarely that they are applied, as we are 
assured on competent female authority, with such complete 
success as in the ingenious and very elegant articles named at 
the head of this paragraph. Madame Caplin is here on a short 
visit, and we earnestly invite our fair friends to av^ themselves 
of the brief opportunity of paying her a visit." — Momchester 
Chrmicle, August 29th, 1846. 
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'* Amongst those who have done much to improve the health 
of women, we must not forget to mention a lady who has been 
untiring in her efforts. It is not, perhaps, too much to say that 
Madame Caplin is the first who has ever made the corset toler- 
able in the eyes of a physician. The ingenuity of her design, 
and the skill with which she adapts her garment to the body, is 
deserving of all praise." — Dr, BlachjodTa Lectures, 

Madame Caplin received the only Pbizb Medal given for 
Corsets in the Gbeat Exhibition of 1851. 

" Corsets ingeniously adapted for giving support to the trunk 
without confinement of the thorax." — Report of GommissumerSy 
JSdentific Department, page 346. 



EXTRACTS FROM 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

Great Exhibition. — " We would direct the attention of our 
fair friends to a glass case exhibited by Madame Caplin, of 
Bemers Street, No. 570a — scientific department — containing 
samples of Corsets fitted on figures of plaster of Paris, which we 
understand Madame Caplin has modelled herself. The perfect 
outline of the human body is so well delineated, that it proves 
at once the capability of that lady to adapt corsets to the most 
delicate figure, on scientific principles, which are the only ones 
adaptable to the human frame. We advise ladies to inspect the 
various inventions exhibited by Madame Caplin, and judge for 
themselves of the improvements made in this important depart- 
ment." — Morning Fost, July 4th, 1851. 

" At a recent meeting of the * Athen6e des Arts et Sciences,' 
the subject of Stays, and their action on the development of the 
female figure, was introduced by Dr. Caplin, who exhibited a 
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Corset of a novel and ingenious construction, invented by 
Madame Caplin, of Bemers Street, London. This Corset (ap- 
pro|)riately designated Hygienic), differs from all others in many 
important points : it affords a greater degree of support than 
can be acquired by any other means, expands the chest, favours 
the symmetrical development of the female form, and contri- 
butes, in a remarkable degree, to the general health. After the 
usual discussion, a commission, consisting of Drs. Caron, Genest, 
and Bibes, was appointed to examine into its merits, which they 
did ; and in a lengthened report, recommended to the Society 
that a letter be addressed to Dr. Caplin, congratulating him on 
the result his wife had attained in the construction of her 
Corset, as also to encourage her in the pursuit of further im- 
provements. Madame Caplin's collection is well worthy of 
attention, as everything that mechanical art, directed by medi- 
cal science, could do to render the Corset consistent with health, 
has there been brought into requisition, so as to render it an 
object not merely of fashionable but of sanitary interest," — 
Daily News, August 4, 1851. 



Report of the French Academy on Madame Caplin 8 Hy- 
gienic Corsets, by a Commission composed of the Doctors 
Carony Genest, and liibes : — 

Gentlemen, — The Corset now under your consideration, 
invented and manufactured by Madame Caplin, of London, has 
been presented by her husband, Dr. Caplin, a corresponding 
member of the Society, at present residing in London, and who, 
when amongst us, nearly twenty years ago, used to take an 
active part in our scientific work, and who frequently met 
with your approbation for the many communications he made 
to the society on objects of art. 
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This Corset, to which she has given the name of Hygienic, is 
totally different from the other Corsets hitherto made, under 
two different points of view. But before entering into the 
details of its construction, we must say, that, like many others, 
the principal object of the inventor was to find a point of sup- 
port for the superincumbent weight of the head, the superior 
limbs, and the organs of lactation and respiration, on that part 
of the body which, in consequence of the elements of strength 
that nature has accumulated around it, in delineating so for- 
cibly the pelvis for the functions it is destined to perform, 
cannot suffer any irksome influence from certain pressure. 
Corsets may be considered as made of three contiguous parts, 
which we are going to describe separately, beginning from the 
bottom to the top. 

The first one, or the inferior part, surrounds the summit 
of the hips, and affords the point of support previously men- 
tioned. 

The second part or middle one, extends from the hip to the 
thorax, and is destined to confine the region of the abdomen, 
which contains those moveable organs that, from their nature, 
may be compressed without much inconvenience, for the pur- 
pose of producing the slender waist so much sought for fashion's 
sake, and which so many ladies will obtain at any price. 

The third or superior part, is intended to envelope and sup- 
port the thoracic region, and must produce but a very slight 
pressure, or else it would cause disastrous consequences, by im- 
peding the respiration, and preventing the development of the 
organs to which nature has confided the care of preparing the 
aliments intended for supplying the first food of man. 

The Corset invented by Madame Caplin does not leave any 
apprehension of the danger we have alluded to in the above 
remarks; not only is the shape calculated so as not to permit 
any real pressure, but the inventor hto found the means of 
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providing for a particular flexibility, in replacing in diflferent 
parts in the width of the Corset, the hard, unyielding material 
they are made of, by a very elastic tissue disposed longitudi- 
nally, and maintained by bones of various lengths ; by so doing 
she has obtained the following results, — ^that the upper part 
of the Corsets is dilatable under such a slight power, as to 
allow a perfect freedom for the movements of inspiration and 
expiration, without, nevertheless, doing away with the principal 
end of this apparel, viz. — to sustain the weight of the lacteal 
organs, and to maintain the uprightness of the superior regions . 
of the body. 

To this improvement which characterizes the invention of 
Madame Caplin, we must notice another, which although per- 
haps less important in appearance, is deserving of attention ; it 
is relative to the mode of lacing. Madame Caplin, instead of 
lacing the Corset all at once in one direction, and beginning 
from one extremity, commences the operation from the middle 
of the waist, upward and downward ; this method allows the 
means of regulating the pressure according as it may be requi- 
site to the different parts of the body on which the Corset is 
applied, whilst by the ordinary process it must, as a matter of 
course, exert the same power in every part. 

The modifications we have related in the construction of an 
article so generally worn, and which has been much abused, 
have appeared important enough to the members of the Com- 
mission you have named, to submit them to your notice as im- 
provements deserving your approbation ; we therefore propose, 
as conclusions of this report, — 

First, — " That a letter be addressed to Dr. Caplin, to con- 
gratulate him on the result his wife has obtained in the 
construction of her Corset, as also to encourage her in 
the pursuit of other improvements. 
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Secondly , — " That her invention be &vourably mentioned in 
the printed annual report of the society." 

This being the only reward which, according to the regula- 
tions of the institution, you are permitted to grant to any one of 
its members. 

The Society unanimously adopt the above conclusions. 

Signed by 

Dr. GABON, — M6decin de la prefecture de Police, et du 
bureau de Bienfaisance, du 4dme Arrondisse- 
ment. Auteur d'un appergu d'Hygi^ne, sur 
I'alimentation par le caf6 au lait. 

Dr. GENEST,— Ancien chef de Clinique ^ rH6tel Dieu ; 
auteur des Lemons de Cliniques M^dicales, 
sur la fidvre Typhoide. 
B6dacteur de la Gazette M6dicale, pour la 
Pathologic interne. 

Dr. BIBES, — ^Ancien M^decin du Boi par quartier-M^decin 
de rH6tel des Invalides. 

AthhiJee des Arts, Sciences et BeUeaLeUrea, de Paais, 
SiUing Kith April, 1848. 



N.B. — ^The copy of the above Beport, duly signed and sealed 
by the Secretary of rAth^n^e des Arts» Sciences, et Belles 
Lettres, de Paris, is to be seen at Madame Gapun's Establish- 
ment, 58, Bemers Street, London. 
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Madame Capun, 58, Bebnebs Street, ANATOMioAii 
Corset Manufacturer. Class 20, No. 32, and Class 10, 
No. 370. — " In the useful article of female attire, known as the 
Corset, but little general practical improvement appears to have 
been hitherto made ; and it was in vain that we looked among 
the specimens of our continental neighbours, hitherto deemed 
the leaders of fashion in this article; but fashion, it would 
appear, is greatly at fault, aiming at the making, instead of 
preventing, a mode in which the undue and unnatural compres- 
sion tends to produce pulmonary diseases, and consequent 
shortening of lifa The specimens exhibited by this artiste are 
constructed upon anatomical principles, with a view to effect 
the desideratum of adding elegance and grace to the human 
body, and rendering this article, usually one of discomfort, a 
really useful and beneficial support They comprise the new 
and 'self-adjusting Corporiform Corset,' calculated to yield to 
the various movements of the body, and avoid the usual pres- 
sure and' inconvenience ; as also the ' Begistered Child's Bo- 
dice.' She has been the first to apply anatomical and physio- 
logical science to effect her numerous improvements, and the 
result has been, that around her Cases in each Class are daily 
congregated a numerous bevy of &ir visitors." — Mom^jng Ad- 
ver^Mcr, July 17th, 1851. 

Madame Caplin's Prize Corsets. — " According to the title 
of this paper, we consider it our duty to bring before our readers 
the articles most worthy of their notice, and we would now draw 
attention to Madame Caplin's establishment, 58, Bemers Street, 
Oxford Street, finding from the Jurors' Report on articles 
exhibited at the Great Exhibition, that she is the only person 
to whom a Prizp Medal was awarded for Corsets in the United 
Kingdom, and as this must prove interesting to ladies in general, 
we were induced to pay a visit to her establishment, for the 
purpose of judging for ourselves how far she was deserving of 
the high honour thus conferred upon her, and are happy to say 
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that the result of our inquiries caused us to leave with very 
different opinions to what we had before entertained with 
respect to that portion of ladies' attire called the Corset. Madame 
Caplin commenced her explanation bj proving that she is 
thoroughly acquainted with anatomy, and that her principles 
are founded upon scientific knowledge, her starting-point being 
the outline of the human body, with all its beautiful perfections, 
then adapting those principles to each case by ingeniously con- 
structing her Corsets so as to give support to the trunk without 
confinement to the thorax. Madame Caplin then went on to 
state the necessity of Corsets adapted on these principles, which 
protect the yielding parts of the body from the weight of the 
underclothing, and pointed out the evils arising from the bands 
and strings of the underclothing, each forming a point of 
pressure^ while a well constructed Corset affords 8uppoi*t on the 
power of surface and proves a protection to the body. She, 
moreover, convinced us that there are many unjust prejudices 
existing against the use of Corsets, and detailed many oases 
wherein Corsets are absolutely necessary, if constructed as above 
named. For instance, where tlie weight of the body is carried 
forward, the chest is contracted, the ribs are lowered, and the 
abdomen is thrown out of its natural position ; the muscles of 
the back likewise become weak and elongated to accommodate 
the stooping. In a case like this, let us see the effect of a 
Corset anatomically constructed ; it will support the back, keep 
the body in an erect position, restore the centre of gravity by 
raising the ribs, expanding the chest, thereby allowing the free 
inflation of the lungs, and thus restore the figure to its normal 
state. She also explained that if Corsets prove the means of 
restoring the equilibrium of the body, they must also be a pre- 
ventive means, if applied in time ; and amongst other things 
mentioned the erroneous opinion that Corsets are generally the 
cause of deformity, which is accredited for the want of investiga- 
tion ; as deformity is frequently found to arise from weakness, 
which may be produced by the rapid growth of a child, or the 
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result of infiEUitine diseases, mal-position, standing upon one leg, 
want of bodilj exercise, physical education, &C., dsc." — The 
Lddy^a Newspaper^ October 4th, 1852. 

A Gentle Hint to the Fair Sex. — " We beg to eall public 
attention to the efforts — ^the most successful efforts made by 
Madame Oaplin, of Bemers Street^ to give ease and elegance to 
the female figure ; at the same time studying and securing the 
health of those who trust themselyes to her care. We do not 
speak ignorantly on this matter. We have waited personally 
on Madame Oaplin — examined with great care everything she 
has invented to carry out her grand object — and satisfied our- 
selves that she has conferred on society obligations for which 
they can never be too gratei^L The conversation we had with 
Madame Oaplin was truly instructive. It was positively 
delightful to hear her explain her principles of action, and we 
listened to the lecture throughout with feelings of admiration." 
— Kidd^a Own Jowmcd^ June, 1853. 

'^ We are pleased to see that Dr. Tilt quite takes our view of 
this great question, and that Madame Oaplin's almost super- 
human efforts to bring people to reason are not lost upon him; 
Philanthropists are not met with every day, and they deserve 
the encouragement of all good men and women — alas, how few !" 
— Kiddie Own Jofu/nwli April, 1854. 

" I have often given comfort by advising a light abdominal 
supporter, such as are made by Madame Oaplin, of Bemers 
Street,"— 2>r. T^U, rni ths " Chomge ofUfe^ p. 124. See also his 
work on the ^^ Health of Wornen" 

" The ' Hygienic ' Oorset embraces every attainable advantage, 
and were the principle more generally adopted a great evil 
would be obviated. We commend the invention of Madame 
Oaplin as an unprecedented exhibition of female skill" — Globe, 
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'* Madame Caplin's collection is well worthy of attention, as 
everything that mechanical art, directed by medical science, 
could do to render the Corset consistent with health has been 
brought into requisition, so as to render it not an object merely 
of fashionable but of sanitary interest." — DaUy News. 

" We advise ladies to inspect the various inventions exhibited 
by Madame Caplin, and judge for themselves of the improve- 
ments made in this important department*** — Morning Post, 

" The scientific knowledge of the authoress has availed for the 
invention of Corsets and other articles of attire suitable for all 
the varying necessities and advancing infirmities peculiar to 
females." — Lady^s Newspaper, 

^ Madame Caplin possesses the requisite knowledge to adapt 
the Corset scientifically to the wearer, and understands the 
principles to be obee^edin clothing." — ^S^ 

" If ladies must wear Stays, let them go to Madame Caplin. 
Her inventions are ingenious, and the principle of her Corset is 
to give support without creating pressure." — Weeildy Times* 

'' Madame Caplin's object is two-fold, the comfortable and the 
beautiful .... We can have no doubt that she is entitled 
to the honoured place of Yenus's chief bedchamber-womau, 
with all its emoluments." — M^^^mal Ci/rcuila/r, 
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HEALTH AND BEAUTY; 

OB, 

BY MADAME ROXEY ANN CAPLIN. 
Dabton akd Co. Second Edition. Fbicb 2s. 6d. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

''The author has studied the human body accurately, and 
used the knowledge thus acquired to promote the health and 
comfort of her own sex. The book is well illustrated, and 
beautifully printed and bound ; and notwithstanding its limited 
details, one cannot read it without feeling that the author is 
perfectly master of her subject. Every mother should possess 
it.'* — Morning Advertiser, September 24th, 1856. 

** That Madame Caplia possesses the requisite knowledge to 
adapt the Corset scientifically to the wearer, and understands 
the principles to be observed in clothing, few, if any, who peruse 
these pages will be inclined to doubt. The book may therefore 
be commended to the notice of the female world, and more 
particularly that part of it to which is entrusted the responsi* 
bilities of maternity, the requirements of the sex in regard to 
clothing being set forth from the cradle to old age.'* — Sun, 
September 22nd, 1856. 
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" Althougli^ as we said before, this is the first book that we 
have seen of the kind, it is a very promising one, and we hope 
it will be the pioneer to many others. It is a book that should 
be in every Bsimily wherever there are children to nurse or 
ladies to dress."— if ormn^ «SW, September 27th, 1856. 

" Madame Caplin is not a mere theorist. She has lopg had 
to deal with ladies in the way of Corsets, and, like a sensible 
woman, deeply impressed with an important truth, she has 
laboured hard, and not without success, to reform the pernicious 
custom which produces absolute deformity and ill-health in an 
unnecessary process for obtaining beauty of figure. Madame 
Caplin begins at the beginning, however, with the dress adapted 
for infaucy ; and thence she passes through the several states of 
girlhood and womanhood to middle and old age ; and her book, 
which is profusely illustrated with lithographs, may be profitably 
read by both mothers and daughters." — Sunday Times, Sept. 
26th, 1856. 

''Madame Caplin's book is very sensibly written, and we 
should think would be useful to the principals of ladies' schools, 
who might obtain from it the materials for a few short lectures 
to be orally addressed to their pupils. There are numerous 
illustrations."— 2%e Era, Oct. 5th, 1856. 

"It merits the attention of alL" — Weekly Dispatch, Oct. 
5th, 1856. 

"Madame Caplin desires to withdraw the clothing of the 
female form from the arbitrary empiricism of the modiste, and 
to reduce it to scientific rule& Like Carlyle she writes the 
philosophy of clothes, but in quite another spirit. She contem* 
plates the human race, at least that part living in civilized 
society, as beings made to be clothed, and she examines their 
wants from birth to the last stage of life. She is further 
separated &om the modiste by the &ct that she does not oonoem 
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herself with the cmameDtal parts of dress, with ooBtame, or 
the elegance or absurdity of some particular fiuihion ; bat she 
has oommenoed from within, has analyzed the wants, and 
noted the structure of all the internal organs, and then adapted 
the clothing that envelopes them in such a manner as not only 
to preserve the health, but to impart the greatest benefit to the 
wearen To assist nature to develope beauty of form, and to 
correct, perhaps to conceal, defects, is the task prc^posed to her- 
self by Madame Oaplin."— Tree% Timea^ Oct 5th, 1856. 

^Of its kind, the work before us is one of the most perfect 
that has hitherto been published, that is, as a practical work ; 
but it does not profess even to discuss the whole question of 
clothing. The chapter on the relation of dress to the human 
figure might have been enlarged into the dimensions of the 
whole volume, without exhausting the subject. The work, 
which is well illustrated and elegantly got up, is especially 
addressed to ladies, and is one that every mother should pos- 
^^s&.''—EduccUio7ud Times, Oct. 1st, 1856. 

^ This work is intended expressly for females, and contains 
much useful information respecting dress in relation to health 
and comfort The scientific knowledge of the authoress has 
availed for the invention of corsets and other articles of attire 
suitable for all the varying necessities and advancing infirmities 
peculiar to females. We recommend the work to the perusal 
of the maternity of England." — Zady^s Newspaper, October 
4th, 1856. 

" Madame Caplin has invented a hygienic corset to which was 
awarded a medal at the Great Exhibition, and which has been 
otherwise recognised as an ingenious and useful invention. The 
present volume, however, comes within the scope of a notice in 
our columns chiefly because it contains intelligent and sensible 
iisquisitions on the philosophy of health, taste, and comfort. 
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There are not a few points in Madame Caplin's book from which 
the author of Sartor Kesartus might have gathered suggestive 
hints."— Xiferor^^ ChbzeUe, Sept. 20th, 1856. 

'' The exterior of this book is fascinating by its elegance, but 
we are more, pleased with the interior. Madame Caplin dis- 
courses in a very rational manner on the requirements of the 
human body in respect to clothing. She declares health to be 
the first and essential requisite in clothing, She gives a de- 
scription of the best kind of dresses for both sexes from in&ncy 
to old age. The causes of many deformities — ^notably those of 
the spine— and a rational mode of prevention and cure are also 
given. It is a book which every mother ought to possess." — 
Sh^ffMd Free Press, Oct. 11th, 1856. 

^* This beautiful work is designed to prove that corsets may 
be so formed as to be beneficial, instead of being injurious, as 
at present formed. The fair author proposes to make them in 
accordance with the physiological laws of the human body, in 
its various stages from childhood to old age. It is beautifully 
illustrated with figures to show both the symmetry of the frame 
and the suitable form of dress. The volume is elegantly bound, 
and is so got up as to fit it for the table of the drawing-room. 
It is really a sensible book, and that is more than we can say 
of any other book of the same class." — Glasgow Exammery Oct, 
20th, 1856. 

" The entire volume is peculiarly adapted for them [ladies], 
especially for mothers, on whom so much depends, not only as to 
the culture of the mental faculties, but also as to the preserva- 
tion of the physical health of their children. Dressmakers and 
manufacturers of corsets should, by all means, procure and siudy 
this volume, which will do much towards correcting many 
erroneous ideas, and in establishing correct principles with 
respect to dress," — Ladies^ Magazine of Fashiim, Oct., 1856* 
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*' Madame Caplin has done her &ir friends good service in 
the useM work before ns. She seems to possess a perfect 
knowledge of the anatomy of the human bodj, which enables 
her to skilfully adapt her corsets to the human figure. The 
work is well got up, whilst the illustrations add to its value," — 
CheUenham Chronicle, Oct 7th, 1856. 

'^ Her work abounds with illustrations ; and if we compare 
her pictures of stooping, cork-screw figures and cranky waists, 
with the erect and graceful carriage which results from the use 
of Madame Caplin's Bodices, we can have no doubt that she is 
entitled to the honoured place of Yenus's chief bedchamber- 
woman, with all its emoluments. We have not the privilege 
of wearing stays, and cannot therefore personally patronise 
Madame Caplin, but conjure all our lady readers, as they hope to 
retain the affection of their spouses, or respect length of life, to 
take this lady into their peculiar confidence.'' — Medical OirciUar, 
Oct. 22nd, 1856. 

" Madame Caplin has invented a corset, and she has written 
this book to prove its value. It is ingeniously done, and con- 
tains some curious and some instructive matter." — Grilic, Oct. 
15th, 1856. 

'* Such are some of the engines described ; and if the better 
half of creation persist in submitting to them, they had better go 
to one who ha3 a conscientious notion of the responsibility that 
attends on making them. This we are bound to say our en- 
thusiastic authoress appears to possess." — AtheruBunif Oct 1 1th, 
1856. 

*^ We have carefully perused this volume, and have no hesita- 
tion in recommending it to the serious attention of those of our 
readers who may, by adopting a sensible mode of dressing, think 
it worth their while to study the health and comfort of the 
human frama" — Cotirt CirciUar, Oct lltb, 1856. 
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'' One of the handsomest, as well as one of the best written, 
and most graoefolly illustrated books." — Reaaoner^ Nov. 9thy 
1856. 

** The philosophy of clothes, d la GapUn^ is not altogether 
unlike that of Professor Teufelsdroch, since they both recog- 
nise the threefold necessity of clothes, viz., that they should be 
for health, decency, and ornament. The corset-maker as well 
as the professor, is satirical on the absurdity and inconvenience 
of certain fashions. Clothiers would do well to hear what 
Madame Gaplin has to s&j:'— Globe, Oct. 27th, 1856. 

"A book we should say very useful to mothers, and to 
young ladies too— if they would believe it T-^-The Freemcm, 
Nov. 5th, 1856. 

"This volume is certainly the most instructive advocacy 
of a particular description of clothing that we recollect to have 
BeenJ'—Tcdt'a Magazine, Nov. 1856. 

'' A book like this is sure to attract the class of readers to 
which it is specially addressed. May it work the reform which 
is the desire of Madame Oaplin's mind." — Leader, Nov. 1st, 1 856. 

''This is an invaluable work for females, inasmuch as its 
contents are full of information respecting dress, as relating to 
health and comfort^ ease and elegance. From several years' 
scientific study of the female frame, Madame Caplin has at 
length produced a work which every woman ought to peruse." — 
Covmiy Herald, Nov. 1st, 1856. 

''Much of its practical counsel is strange to our compre- 
hension, but its principles of physiology and taste, are cleverly 
announced and earnestly enforced. To those who would be 
versed in the mysteries of female attire in general, and of 
Madame Caplin's inventions in particular, we can recommend 
the volume before us." — Bristol Advertiser. 
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** We know not whether the work is poUuhed for oxdmaiy 
sale or not, bat if it be^ we can leoommend it to the pemaal 
of mothers and expectant mothers^ who will fbrUier find man j 
naefbl hints rektive to the physical management of their off- 
spring, whilst the more elderly of the fiur sex may also therein 
discover some fiunle modes of relief from some *of the ilia that 
flesh iB heir toJ"— Brighton GasMe. 

** No mother, or the principal of a large seminary for females, 
ought to be without this treatise, which exhibits * every phaae 
of woman's life^ from the cradle to the grave." — Leamington 
Courier. 

^ CSatisthenios require too mnch time and attention; the 
core can only ije effected by drees and efficient saj^rt Bead 
Madame Gaplin's book on ^ Female Beaaty, GorBets^ and Cloth- 
ing."— i^omi/j^ Eerdd, Dec. 20th, 1856. 

** Every stage of life, and eveiy female infirmity or pecu- 
liarity, is here considered at length, and illustrated by excellent 
plates, which are necessary to the work, and calculated to be 
highly useful to the publia"— P»*»», Nov. 8th, 1856. 

*^ The above extracts will be more than sufficient to excite 
the curiosity of our female readers, to whom we seriously 
recommend the perusal of a volume which, although we 
necessarily know little of the subject on which it treats, 
appears to us to contain a great deal of good common sense, 
on a matter to which ladies generally pay &r too little atten- 
tion."— Forife Herald 

'< But, ladies, read this magnificently illustrated and useful 
drawing-room book; for the reform which Madame Caplin 
would bring about is much desiderated." — Leeds Times, 

" She then points out the various modifications of this article 
of dress, suitable to the different phenomena pertaining to the 
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maternity and diseases of females at all ages of life ; while the 
cliapter on spinal deformities, though necessarily brief, yet dis- 
plays a great deal of physiological and pathological knowledge 
on the subject, reflecting great credit on her understanding," — 
Banbv/ty Guovrdiom, 

" It is impossible to overrate the importance of the subject 
or to commend it too earnestly to the attention of those upon 
whom devolves the training of the youth of either sex." — 
Liverpool ChromcU, 

" Her work will assuredly repiEty perusal, and as it is well 
fitted for the drawing-room table, it would form a highly accept- 
able present to a lady at this season of the year." — Leicester 
JowmoUf Jan. 9th, 1857. 
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WOMAN AND HER WANTS; 

FOUR LECTURES TO LADIES. 

BY MADAME ROXEY ANN OAPLIN. 

Kent aitd Co. Prioe Is, 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

'- A new dress and bonnet per month, with an opera-box 
during the season at the very least That is the answer which 
nine men out of ten would give. But this woman in a thousand 
directs our attention not to the clothing of her sex, but to the 
bones, muscles, and tissues. Her remarks are unquestionably 
in earnest, and very probably quite sound." — Press, 

" The object of these lectures is to illustrate the effects of 
clothing on the health and figure of the female sex. All the 
deformities of after-life are due, says the authoress^ to nursing 
and clothing. The latter of these she endeavours to set right in 
this veiy useful little book, which ably exposes the mischief of 
tight-lacing and the other abuses to which ladies subject natare- 
Madame Caplin has had great experience, and her book has 
considerable literary merit to boot. — Morning Chronicle^ 
Dec. 1st, 1860. 
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*' On the subjects treated of in this little work we have no 
claim to be considered authorities ; but of their importance there 
can be no doubfc. Nor can any one who reads the hrochwre doubt 
the ability with which they are treated by Madame Caplin. 
Her principal views are illustrated by engravings. The writer 
evidently has^ what few ladies can profess to havcj an intimate 
acquaintance with the anatomical structure of the human body ; 
and therefore her opinions are entitled to all the greater respect" 
— Mammg Advertiaer, Nov. 4th, 1860. 

" These lectures take the reader into the very heart of those 
mysteries which attend the functions of motherhood. There is 
no indication of squeamishness in them ; at the same time they 
do not descend to vulgarity. The lecturer appears to be well 
informed, and has the advantage of being able to free her sub- 
ject from all incomprehensible technicalities.'* — Simday Times, 
Nov. 4th, 1860. 

"This title is what the French would call desespirarU/ 
What are woman's wants ? Who will undertake to give the 
catalogue ? To count them up would require advanced powers 
of numeration. The ^ Four lectures ' in question are on so 
much Physiology as every woman ought imperatively to 
know for the benefit of herself and family. These ' Lectures ' 
are of the most simple and elementary kind — ^no woman ought 
to be ignorant of the information they contain." — Athenasumf 
Dec. 15th, 1860. 



"The lectures are four in number : — 1st on Motherhood : — 
2nd, Life : — 3rd, Growth : — 4th, Womanhood : — and each con- 
tains so much valuable information that we feel justified in re- 
commending the book to the notice of our fair countrywomen.'' 
—The Era, Nov. 25th, 1860. 
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The lecturer aims at utility alone^ and aims with unerring 
precision, treating recondite subjects with which every woman 
ought to be familiar, in the simplest and most gi*aoeful 
manner. . . . For ourselyes we reallj look upon Madame Oaplin 
as a great benefactress of womankind." — West Swrrey Times^ 
March 9th, 1861. 



THE END. 



